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PREFACE. 


These  gleanings  from  the  rich  field  of  English  poetry  have 
been  compiled  with  a  view  to  being  used  both  as  a  class-book  iu 
schools  and  as  a  repertory  for  home  reading. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  pieces  should  be  used  as  furnishing 
exercises  in  grammar  and  the  meanings  of  words,  but  rather  so 
as  to  foster  a  taste  for  reading  poetry  for  the  pleasure  of  reading 
it ;  and  the  object  of  the  notes  is  merely  to  explain  such  unusual 
words  and  allusions  as  might  hinder  the  reader  from  seizing 
readily  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

It  always  adds  to  the  interest  of  what  we  read  when  we  know 
something  of  the  writer,  and  accordingly  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  the  authors  of  the  poems  are  appended,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Messrs  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.,  and  Messrs 
Wame  &  Co.,  for  kindly  allowing  the  insertion  of  pieces  that  are 
still  copyright. 

Edinburgh,  June  1878. 
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POETICAL    GLEANINGS. 


THE  HOMES  OF  EXGLAXD. 


HE  stately  homes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  they  stand ! 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land ! 


THE   H0:MES    of   ENGLAND. 

The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  homes  of  England! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told  ; 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  cottage  homes  of  England  ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet-fanes,  i 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves  ; 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free  fair  homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long  in  hut  and  hall 
May  hearts  of  native  proofs  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall  ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God. 

Mrs  Remans. 

1  Hamlet-fanes,  village-churches.  -  Proof,  valour. 
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TRUST  IN    GOD    AND    DO    THE   RIGHT. 


THE  STARi  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

When,  marshalled  on  the  nightly  plain, 

The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky — 
One  star  alone  of  all  the  train, 

Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye. 
Hark  !  hark  !  to  God  the  chorus  breaks 

From  every  host,  from  every  gem  ; 
But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks,^ 

It  is  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode. 

The  storm  was  loud — the  night  was  dark — 
The  ocean  yawned — and  rudely  blowed 

The  wind  that  tossed  my  foundering  bar!:. 
Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze. 

Death-struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem  ; 
When  suddenly  a  star  arose. 

It  was  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  aU, 

It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease, 
And,  through  the  storm  and  danger's  thrall, 

It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 
Xow  safely  moored — my  perils  o'er, 

I  '11  sing,  First  in  night's  diadem. 
For  ever,  and  for  evermore. 

The  Star  !— The  Star  of  Bethlehem  ! 

J?.  K.  TFliite. 

iStar  of  Eethleliem.     See  Matthew  ii.  i.  2  Speaks,  S:c.,  tells  of  the  Saviour. 


TEUST  IN  GOD  AND  DO  THE  RIGHT. 

Courage,  brother !  do  not  stumble. 
Though  thy  path  be  dark  as  night ; 

There 's  a  star  to  guide  the  humble — 
'  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right.' 


10  THE    BATTLE    OF    HOHEXLINDEX. 


Though,  the  road  be  long  and  dreary, 

And  the  end  be  out  of  sight ; 
Foot  it  bravely,  strong  or  weary — 

'  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right.' 

Perish  '  policy '  i  and  cunning, 

Perish  all  that  fears  the  light ! 
Whether  losing,  whether  winning, 

'  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right.' 

Shun  all  forms  of  guilty  passion, 
Fiends  can  look  like  angels  bright  ; 

Heed  no  custom,  school,  or  fashion — 
'  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right.' 

Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  love  thee. 
Some  wiU  flatter,  some  will  slight  ; 

Cease  from  man,  and  look  above  thee, 
'  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right.' 

Simple  rule  and  safest  guiding — 

Inward  peace  and  shining  light — 
Star  upon  our  path  abiding — 

'  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right.' 

Dr  Norman  MacLeod. 

1  Policy,  stratagem. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  HOHENLINDEN". 

On  Linden,^  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  lig:ht 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 


:nE    BATTLE    OF   HOHEXLIXDEN. 
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By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed, 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  ^  neighed 
To  join  the  dreadful  reveby. 

Then  shook  the  hiUs  with  thunder  riven, 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven, 
And,  louder  than  the  bolts  ^  of  heaven, 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  purpled  snow, 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'Tis  morn,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun  * 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy.^ 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Munich !  ^  all  thy  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  ! 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet ; 
And  every  tuii  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


X  Linden,  or  Hohenlinden,  lies  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  east  of 
IVIunich. 

2  Cliarger,  war-horse. 

3  Bolts  of  heaven,  thunderbolts. 

*  Wliere  furious  Frank,  &c.  This  battle, 
of  which  Campbell  was  an  eye- 
witness, was  fought  December  3, 


Campbell. 

1800,  between  the  French,  or 
Franks,  and  the  combined  Aus- 
trians  and  Bavarians,  some  of 
whom  were  Huns  (Hungarians). 
The  French  were  \-ictorious. 

5  Sulphurous    canopy,    clouds    of   gun- 

powder smoke. 

6  Munich,  capital  of  Bavaria. 


12  THE    WANDERING    HARPER. 


THE  WANDERING  HARPER.^ 

Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past, 
Summer  dew  is  falling  fast  ; 
I  have  wandered  all  the  day, 
Do  not  bid  me  further  stray  ! 
Gentle  hearts,  of  gentle  kin, 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in  ! 

Bid  not  me,  in  battle-field. 
Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield  ! 
All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart. 
With  the  wizard  2  notes  that  ring 
From  the  peaceful  minstrel-string. 

I  have  song  of  war  for  knight — 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright — 
Fairy  tale  to  lull  the  heir — 
Goblin  3  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 
Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  further  stray  ! 

Rokeby's  lords  of  martial  fame, 
I  can  count  them  name  by  name ; 
Legend  of  their  line  there  be. 
Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me  ; 
If  you  honour  Rokeby's  kin. 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in  ! 

Rokeby's  lords  had  fair  regard 
For  the  harp  and  for  the  bard  ; 
Baron's  race  throve  *  never  well, 
Where  the  curse  of  minstrel  fell ; 
If  you  love  that  noble  kin, 
Take  the  weary  harper  in  ! 


Scott. 


DEATH   OF    'little    JIM,'    THE    COLLIER's    CHILD.         13 


1  The  Harper,  or  Minstrel,  the  poet  and 
musician  of  ancient  times,  who 
traversed  the  country  singing  of 
love  and  war.  He  usually  accom- 
panied his  songs  with  the  harp  or 
other  instrument,  and  was  every- 
where an  honoured  guest.  The 
introduction  of  printing  rendered 


such  an  occupation  less  necessarj', 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
those  who  practised  it  were 
denounced  as  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  beggars. 
-  Wizard,  enchanting. 

3  Goblin,  a  mischievous  spirit. 

4  Throve,  prospered. 


DEATH  OF  'LITTLE  JIM,'  THE  COLLIER'S  CHILD. 

The  cottage  was  a  thatched  one,  its  outside  old  and  mean  ; 
Yet  everything  within  that  cot  was  wondrous  neat  and  clean  ; 
The  night  was  dark  and  stormy — the  wind  was  blowing  wild ; 
A  patient  mother  sat  beside  the  death-bed  of  her  child — 
A  little,  worn-out  creature — his  once-bright  eyes  grown  dim  : 
It  was  a  Collier's  only  child — they  called  him  '  Little  Jim.' 

And  oh  !  to  see  the  briny  tears  fast  flowing  down  her  cheek, 
As  she  offered  up  a  prayer  in  thought ! — she  was  afraid  to 

speak, 
Lest  she  might  waken  one  she  loved  far  dearer  than  her  life  ; 
For  she  had  all  a  mother's  heart,  that  wretched  Collier's  wife. 
"With  hands  uplifted,  see !  she  kneels  beside  the  sufferer's  bed, 
And  prays  that  God  will  spare  her  boy,  and  take  herself 

instead  : 
She  gets  her  answer  from  the  child — soft  fall  these  words 

from  him  : 

*  Mother  !  the  angels  do  so  smile,  and  beckon  Little  Jim  ! 

*  I  have  no  pain,  dear  mother,  now  ;  but,  oh  !  I  am  so  dry ;  ^ 
Just  moisten  poor  Jim's  lips  once  more ;  and,  mother,  do  not 

cry  !' 
With  gentle,  trembling  haste,  she  held  a  tea-cup  to  his  lips — 
He  smiled  to  thank  her — then  he  took  three  little  tiny  sips. 
'  Tell  father,  when  he  comes  from  work,  I  said  "  good-night !  " 

to  him  ; 
And,  mother,  now  I '11  go  to  sleep.'  .  .  Alas  !  poor  little  Jim  ! 
She  saw  that  he  was  dying  !     The  child  she  loved  so  dear 
Had  uttered  the  last  words  she  'd  ever  wish  to  hear. 


u 


THE    OLD    ARM-CHAIR. 


The  cottage  door  is  opened — the  Collier's  step  is  heard  ; 
The  father  and  the  mother  meet,  but  neither  speak  a  word  ; 
He  felt  that  all  was  over — he  knew  the  child  was  dead  ! 
He  took  the  candle  in  his  hand,  and  stood  beside  the  bed  ; 
His  quivering  lip  gave  token  of  the  grief  he  'd  fain  conceal  ; 
And  see,  the  mother  joins  him ! — the  stricken  couple  kneel ; 
"With  hearts  bowed  down  by  sorrow,  they  humbly  ask  of  Him 
In  heaven,  once  more  that  they  may  meet  their  own  poor 
'Little  Jim!' 

Farmer. 

1  Ery,  thirsty. 


THE  OLD  ARM-CHAirj 


I  love  it,  I  love  it  ;  and  who  shall  dare 

To  chide  me  for  loving  the  old  Arm-chair  ? 

I  've  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  ^  prize  ; 

I  've  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  embalmed  it  with  si.;: 

Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart ; 

Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start. 


hs. 


ADDEESS  TO  THE  CUCKOO.  15 


Would  ye  learn  the  spell  ?    A  motlier  sat  there  ; 
And  a  sacred  thing  is  that  old  Arm-chair. 

In  childhood's  hour  I  lingered  near 

The  hallowed  seat,  with  listening  ear  ; 

And  gentle  words  that  mother  would  give  ; 

To  fit  me  to  die,  and  teach  me  to  live. 

She  told  me  shame  would  never  betide, 

With  truth  for  my  creed,  and  God  for  my  guide  ; 

She  taught  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer, 

As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  Arm-chair. 

I  sat  and  watched  her  many  a  day, 

When  her  eye  grew  dim,  and  her  locks  were  gray  ; 

And  I  almost  worshipped  her  when  she  smiled. 

And  turned  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 

Years  rolled  on  ;  but  the  last  one  sped — 

My  idol  was  shattered  ;  my  earth-star  fled ; 

I  learned  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 

"When  I  saw  her  die  in  that  old  Arm-chair. 

'Tis  past,  'tis  past,  but  I  gaze  on  it  now 

With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  broAV  : 

'Twas  there  she  nursed  me  ;  'twas  there  she  died ; 

And  memory  flows  with  lava  ^  tide. 

Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak, 

While  the  scalding  drops  start  down  my  cheek ; 

But  I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  cannot  tear 

My  soul  from  a  mother's  old  Arm-chair. 

Eliza  Cooh 

1  Sainted,  sacred.  I  crater  of  a  volcano  during  an  erup- 

-  Lava,  burning.     Lava  is  the  molten  tion ;  the  burning  griefs  of  memory 

substance  which  issues  from  the  are  likened  to  a  stream  of  lava. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  ! 

Thou  messenger  of  spring  ! 
Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 


16  ADDRESS    TO    THE   CUCKOO. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear  ; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood. 

To  pluck  the  primrose  gay, 
Starts — thy  curious  voice  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  the  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear  ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 

No  winter  in  thy  year  ! 

Oh  !  could  I  fly,  I  'd  fly  with  thee  ! 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing. 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  spring. 

Logan. 


BUILDING   OX    THE   SAND.  17 


BUILDING  ON  THE  SAND. 

'Tis  well  to  woo,  'tis  good  to  wed, 

For  so  the  world  has  done 
Since  myrtles  grew,  and  roses  blew, 

And  morning  brought  the  sun  ; 

But  have  a  care,  ye  young  and  fair — 

Be  sure  ye  pledge  with  truth  ; 
Be  certain  that  your  love  will  wear 

Beyond  the  days  of  youth  ; 

For  if  ye  give  not  heart  for  heart. 

As  well  as  hand  for  hand  ; 
You  '11  find  you  've  played  the  '  unwise '  part, 

And  '  built  upon  the  sand.' 

'Tis  well  to  save,  'tis  well  to  have 

A  goodly  store  of  gold  ; 
And  hold  enough  of  shining  stuff, 

For  charity  is  cold  ; 

But  place  not  all  your  hope  and  trust 

In  what  the  deep  mine  brings  ; 
We  cannot  live  on  yellow  dust 

Unmixed  with  purer  things. 

And  he  who  piles  up  wealth  alone, 

Will  often  have  to  stand 
Beside  his  coffer-chest,  and  own 

'Tis/  built  upon  the  sand.' 

'Tis  good  to  speak  in  kindly  guise. 

And  soothe  where'er  we  can  ; 
Fair  speech  should  bind  the  human  mind. 

And  love  link  man  to  man. 

But  stay  not  at  the  gentle  words ; 

Let  deeds  with  language  dwell  ; 
The  one  who  pities  starving  birds, 

Should  scatter  crumbs  as  well. 
B 


18  THE   VILLAGE   BLACKSMITH. 


The  mercy  tliat  is  warm  and  true, 

Must  lend  a  helping  hand  ; 
For  those  who  talk,  yet  fail  to  do^ 

But  'build  upou  the  sand.' 

Eliza  Cook. 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands  ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands  ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long  ; 

His  face  is  like  the  tan  ;  i 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  tiU  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow  ; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge,^ 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door  ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 
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He  goes  on^Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys  ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more. 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies  ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling — rej  oicing — sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes  ; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close  ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done,  ■ 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought ! 

Longfellow. 

1  Like  the  tan,  bro-wru   Tan  is  the  inner  j  -  Sledge,  a  large  hammer, 
bark  of  the  oak,  used  in  tanning.     I 
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LUCY   GRAY. 


LUCY     GEAY. 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray  ; 

And,  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 
I  chanced  to  see  at  break  of  day 

The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew  ; 

She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor — 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 

Beside  a  cottage  door. 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play, 

The  hare  upon  the  green  ; 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 

Will  never  more  be  seen. 

'  To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night — 

You  to  the  town  must  go  ; 
And  take  a  lantern,  child,  to  light 

Your  mother  through  the  snow.' 

'  That,  father,  will  I  gladly  do ! 

'Tis  scarcely  afternoon — 
The  minster  clock  has  just  struck  two, 

And  yonder  is  the  moon  ! ' 

At  this  the  father  raised  his  hook, 
And  snapped  a  fagot-band ; 

He  plied  his  work  ;  and  Lucy  took 
The  lantern  in  her  hand. 


L%_ 
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Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe  ; 

With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow. 

That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time  ; 

She  wandered  up  and  down  ; 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb, 

But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 
"Went  shouting  far  and  wide  ; 

But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  daybreak  on  a  hill  they  stood, 

That  overlooked  the  moor  ; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood 

A  furlong  from  their  door. 

They  wept,  and,  turning  homeward,  cried, 
'  In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet ! ' 

When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  downward  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  small ; 

And  through  the  broken  hawthorn  hedge. 
And  by  the  long  stone  wall ; 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed — 
The  marks  were  still  the  same  ; 

They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost, 
And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 

Those  footmarks,  one  by  one. 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank  ; 

And  further  there  were  none  ! 
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Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 

She  is  a  living  child  ; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 

Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along, 

And  never  looks  behind  ; 
And  sings  a  solitary  song 

That  whistles  in  the  wind. 

Wordsworth. 


NAVAL    0DE.1 

Ye  ]\Iariners  of  England  ! 

Who  guard  our  native  seas, 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  ; 
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Your  glorious  standard  launch  again, 
To  match  another  foe, 
And  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  tempests  blow  ; 
While  the  battle  rages  long  and  loud. 
And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave  ! 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave  ; 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell,^ 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow  ; 

While  the  battle  rages  long  and  loud, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks,^ 

No  towers  along  the  steep  ;  * 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain- waves. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep : 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak. 

She  quells  the  floods  below, 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow  ; 

When  the  battle  rages  long  and  loud, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor-flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn, 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean- warriors  ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow  j 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

CamphclL 
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THE    ORPHAN    BOYS    TALE. 


1  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  war-song 

in  the  English  language.  It  was 
composed  when  a  war  with  Russia 
seemed  ready  to  break  out.  The 
patriotic  feeling  that  breathed 
throughout  it  and  The  Battle  of 
the  Baltic,  procured  for  Campbell 
a  pension  of  ;^20o  a  year. 

2  Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

'  Blake  was  the  first  of  that  noble 


race  of  sailors  of  whom  Nelson  is 
the  type,  whose  one  watchword 
is  Duty'  (Smith's  History  of 
Englafid).  Blake  died  within 
sight  of  his  native  shores,  1657. 
Nelson  died  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805. 

Bulwarks,  defences,  fortifications. 

Steep,  the  precipitous  cliffs  that  border 
the  shores. 


THE  ORPHAN  BOY'S  TALE. 

Stay,  lady  !  stay,  for  mercy's  sake, 

And  hear  a  helpless  orphan's  tale  ; 
Ah  !  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake — 

'Tis  want  that  makes  my  cheek  so  pale. 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride, 

And  my  hrave  father's  hope  and  joy  ; 
But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  ^  he  died, 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 

Poor  foolish  child  !  how  pleased  was  I, 

When  news  of  Nelson's  victory  came. 
Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly, 

And  see  the  lighted  windows  flame  ! 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought  ; 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy, 
For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bought. 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 


The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  loud — 
My  mother,  shuddering,  closed  her  ears  ; 

*  Rejoice  !  rejoice  ! '  still  cried  the  crowd — 

My  mother  answered  with  her  tears. 

*  Oh  !  why  do  tears  steal  down  your  cheek,' 

Cried  I,  'while  others  shout  for  joy  V 
She  kissed  me,  and  in  accents  weak, 
She  called  me  her  poor  orphan  boy. 
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*  "What  is  an  orphan  boy  V  I  said, 

When  suddenly  she  gasped  for  breath, 
And  her  eyes  closed  ;  I  shrieked  for  aid — 

But  ah  !  her  eyes  were  closed  in  death  ! 
My  hardships  since  I  will  not  tell ; 

But  now  no  more  a  parent's  joy — 
Ah,  lady  !  I  have  learnt  too  well 

What  'tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy  ! 

Oh,  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed  ! 

Nay,  gentle  lady  !  do  not  chide  ; 
Trust  me  I  mean  to,  earn  my  bread — 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
Lady,  you  weep  :  what  is't  you  say  ? 

You  '11  give  me  clothing,  food,  employ  ? 
Look  down,  dear  parents !  look  and  see 

Your  happy,  happy  orphan  boy. 

Mrs  Opie. 

1  The  Nile's  proud  fight.     The  battle  of  ]  Nelson     entirely    destroyed    the 

Aboukir   Bay,  fought  on  Aug.  i,  I  French      fleet     commanded     by 

1798,  where  the  British  fleet  under  |  Admiral  Brueys. 
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The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast ; 
And  the  woods,  against  a  stormy  sky, 

Their  giant  branches  tossed  ; 
And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark, 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er. 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 
They,  the  true-hearted,  came  ; 

Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums, 
And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame  ; 
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Not  as  tlie  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear  ; 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gloom 

"With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang  : 

This  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea  ; 
And  the  sounding  aisles  ^  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free. 
The  ocean-eagle  soared, 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam, 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared  : 

Such  was  their  welcome  home. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band  : 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there, 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 
There  was  woman's  fearless  eye. 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high. 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

"What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas  ?  the  spoils  of  war  ? 

jq'o — 'twas  a  faith's  pure  shrine. 
Yes,  call  that  holy  ground. 

Which  first  their  brave  feet  trod  ! 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 

Freedom  to  worship  God  ! 

Mrs  Remans. 


1  The  Pilgrim  Fathers.  During  the  per- 
secution of  the  Puritans  by  James 
I.,  several  sought  refuge  in  Hol- 
land, but  they  felt  as  strangers 
aad  exiles,  and  longed  for  a  land 
of  their  own.  Many  of  them,  em- 
barked for  America  in  order  to 
plant  there  a  new  colony.    They 


sailed  in  the  Mayflo-jjer,  and  after 
great  privations  by  sea  and  land, 
during  which  their  faith  in  God 
was  never  shaken,  they  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves  in  the 
New  World. 
2  Aisles,  avenues. 
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EOSABELLE. 

Oh,  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

'  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  ! 

And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  ! 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Eavensheugh, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  i  to-day. 

*  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  ; 

To  inch  ^  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water  Sprite,^ 

"Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

'  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay  ; 

Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Eavensheugh  : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  V 
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*  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-niglit  at  Eoslin  leads  the  ball ; 

But  that  my  lady-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  halL 

'  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride — 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well ; 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  'tis  not  filled  by  Rosabelle.' 

O'er  Eoslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ;  * 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Eoslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  ; 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  caverned  Hawthornden. 

Seemed  aU  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Eoslin's  chiefs  uncoflined  lie  ; 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply .^ 

Seemed  all  on  fire  within,  around, 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale  ; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound,^ 
And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair/ 

There  are  twenty  of  Eoslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle  ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Eosabelle  ! 
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And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  hook,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung, 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

Scott 

»  stormy  firth.  Firth  of  Forth.  ]  any  member  of  the  Rosslyn  family 

-  lach,  an  island,  as  in  Inchkeith,  Inch-  dies. 

colm.  I  -^  Iron  panoply,  coat  of  maiL 


3  Water  Sprite,  water  demon  ;  kelpie. 
■*  O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 


Foliage  bound.  The  pillars  of  Roslin 
Chapel  are  admired  for  their  ela- 
borate floral  sculpture. 


A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam.    |  -  ^^  j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^  ^^^^      rj.^^ 

This  fine  dirge  is  founded  on  the  Sinclair  family  can  trace  its  ances- 

tradition    that    Roslin    Chapel    is  |  tral  line  back  to  the  progenitors  of 

supernaturally    illuminated    when  I  WilUam  the  Conqueror. 


SHE  IS  FAR  FEOM  THE  LAND.i 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps, 

And  lovers  are  round  her  sighing  ; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps, 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  native  plains. 

Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking  ; 
Ah  !  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains, 

How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking. 

He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died, 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him  ; 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

Oh,  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest 
"When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow  ; 

They  '11  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the  west, 
From  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow. 

Moore. 

1  She  is  far,  Sic.    See  '  The  Broken  Heart '  in  Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book. 
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FLATTERY  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

Every  one  tliat  flatters  thee 
Is  no  friend  in  misery  ; 
Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind  ; 
Faithful  friends  'tis  hard  to  find  ; 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend, 
While  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend. 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 
If  that  one  be  prodigal. 
Bountiful  they  will  him  call ; 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice  ; 
But  if  fortune  once  do  frown, 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown  ; 
They  that  fawned  on  him  before, 
Use  his  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 
He  will  keep  thee  in  thy  need. 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep  ; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep. 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart, 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

Shaksjjcare. 


SOLDIER,    WAKE. 

Soldier,  wake  \ — the  day  is  peeping. 
Honour  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping, 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  stiU 
Lay  unreflected  on  the  hill : 
'Tis  when  they  are  glinted  back 
From  axe  and  armour,  spear  and  jack, 
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That  they  promise  future  story — 
Many  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  foeman's  terror, 
Ever  are  the  morning's  mirror. 


Arm  and  up — the  morning  beam 
Hath  called  the  rustic  to  his  team, 
Hath  called  the  falconer  to  the  lake, 
Hath  called  the  huntsman  to  the  brake 
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The  early  student  ponders  o'er 
His  dusty  tomes  ^  of  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake  ! — thy  harvest,  fame  : 
Thy  study,  conquest ;  war,  thy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  be  foeman's  terror, 
Still  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirroi 


&^ 


Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain  ; 
More  paltry  still  the  sportsman's  gain. 
Vainest  of  all,  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  metaphysic  dream  : 
Yet  each  is  up,  and  each  has  toiled 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled  ; 
And  each  is  eagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
Up,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror  ! 
Be  thy  bright  shield  the  morniug's  mirror. 

Scott. 

1  Tomes,  volumes. 


SOLDIEE,     REST. 

Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking 
Dream  of  battle-fields  no  more — 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest  !  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting-fields  no  more  : 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 
Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing. 

Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
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Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 
At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow, 

And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 
Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 


Euder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here. 
Here  's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping. 


Scott. 
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THE  BUEIAL  OF  SIR  JOHK  MOORE.^ 

Not  a  drum  was  beard,  not  a  funeral-note, 
'  As  Ms  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 


We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 
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No  useless  coffin  inclosed  his  breast, 
Xor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him  ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head,. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  ! 

Lightly  they  '11  talk  of  the  spirit  that 's  gone, 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him — 
But  little  he  '11  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring  ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
Tliat  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 


Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone- 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 


Wolfe. 


1  Sir  John  Moore.  This  brave  general 
was  born  in  1761.  He  entered  the 
army  in  his  fifteenth  year— distin- 
guished himself  in  Egypt  and  the 


West  Indies — was  commander-in- 
chief  during  a  part  of  the  Penin- 
sular War — fell,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  at  Coruiia,  Jan.  17,  1809. 
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THE  GOOD  TIME  COMIXG. 

There 's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,  a  good  time  coming  ; 

We  may  not  live  to  see  tlie  day. 

But  eartli  shall  glisten  in  its  ray  ; 
Cannon-balls  may  aid  the  truth,  but  Thought 's  a  weapon 

stronger  ; 
We  '11  win  our  battle  by  its  aid — wait  a  little  longer. 

There 's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,  a  good  time  coming  ; 
The  pen  shall  supersede  the  sword. 
And  Right,  not  Might,  shall  be  the  lord  ; 

Worth,  not  birth,  shall  rule  mankind,  and  be  acknowledged 
stronger  : 

The  proper  impulse  has  been  given — wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,  a  good  time  coming  ; 

War,  in  all  men's  eyes,  shall  be 

A  monster  of  iniquity  ; 
Xations   shall   not  quarrel   then,  to   prove   which  is  the 

stronger, 
Xor  slaughter  men  for  glory's  sake — vrait  a  little  longer. 

There 's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,  a  good  time  coming  ; 
Hateful  revelries  of  creed 
Shall  not  make  their  martyrs  bleed  ; 

Religion  shall  be  shorn   of  pride,   and  flourish  all  the 
stronger ; 

And  Charity  shall  trim  her  lamp — wait  a  little  longer. 

There 's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,  a  good  time  coming  ; 

And  a  poor  man's  family 

Shall  not  be  his  misery  ; 
Every  child  shall  be  a  help  to  make  his  right  arm  stronger  : 
The  happier  he  the  more  he  has — wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,  a  good  time  coming  ; 
Little  children  shall  not  toil 
Under  or  above  the  soil  ; 
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But  shall  play  in  healthful  fields  till  limbs  and  mind  grow 

stronger  ; 
And  every  one  shall  read  and  write — wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  hoys,  a  good  time  coming  ; 

The  people  shall  be  temperate, 

And  shall  love  instead  of  hate  ; 
They  shall  use,  and  not  abuse,  and  make  all  virtue  stronger : 
The  Reformation  has  begun — wait  a  little  longer. 

There  's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,  a  good  time  coming  ; 

Let  us  aid  it  all  we  can. 

Every  woman,  every  man  ; 
Smallest  helps,  if  rightly  given,  make  the  impulse  stronger: 
'Twill  be  strong  enough  one  day — wait  a  little  longer. 

Charles  MacJcay. 


SONG  OF  OLD  TIME. 

I  wear  not  the  purple  of  earth-born  kings, 

Nor  the  stately  ermine  ^  of  lordly  things  ;2 

But  monarch  and  courtier,  though  great  they  be, 

Must  fall  from  their  glory,  and  bend  to  me. 

My  sceptre  is  gemless  ;  yet  who  can  say 

They  will  not  come  under  its  mighty  sway  ? 

Ye  may  learn  who  I  am ;  there's  the  passing  chime, 

And  the  dial  to  herald  me — Old  King  Time  ! 

Softly  I  creep  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 

After  cheeks  all  blooming,  and  eyes  all  bright ; 

My  steps  are  seen  on  the  patriarch's  brow, 

In  the  deep- worn  furrows  and  locks  of  snow. 

Who  laugh  at  my  power  ?     The  young  and  the  gay  : 

But  they  dream  not  how  closely  I  track  their  way. 

Wait  till  their  first  bright  sands  have  run. 

And  they  will  not  smile  at  what  Time  hath  done. 
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I  eat  througli  treasures,  with  motk  and  rust : 
I  lay  the  gorgeous  palace  in  dust  ; 
I  make  the  shell-proof  tower  my  own, 
And  break  the  battlement,  stone  from  stone. 
"Work  on  at  your  cities  and  temples,  proud  Man  ! 
Build  high  as  ye  may,  and  strong  as  ye  can  ; 
But  the  marble  shall  crumble,  the  pillar  shall  fall, 
And  Time — Old  Time — will  be  King,  after  all ! 

Eliza  Cook. 

1  Ermine,  a  small  animal  with  a  snow-  |  they  should  be  ^ure,  that  is,  in- 
white  fur.      The  state    robes  of  j  capable   of   being    bribed   to   do 
judges    and    magistrates    are    of  '  wrong. 
ermine   fur,  as   an   emblem  that  -  Tilings,  personages. 


MARY  IN  HEAYEN.i 

Thou  lingering  star  !  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  blissful  place  of  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget — 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace — 

Ah,  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

Ayr  gurgling  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening,  green 

The  fragrant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 
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The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ; 
Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  blissful  place  of  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  1 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

Burns. 

1  Hary  in  heaven.     This  pathetic  lyric     I         Campbell,  to  whom  Burns  was  en- 
was   written  in  memory  of  Mary     |         gaged,  but  who  died  suddenly. 


THE  SUNBEAM. 


Thou  art  no  lingerer  in  monarch's  hall, 
A  joy  thou  art  and  a  wealth  to  all ! 
A  bearer  of  hope  unto  land  and  sea  : 
Sunbeam  !  what  gift  hath  the  world  like  thee  ? 

Thou  art  walking  the  billows,  and  ocean  smiles  ; 
Thou  hast  touched  with  glory  his  thousand  isles  ; 
Thou  hast  lit  up  the  ships  and  the  feathery  foam, 
And  gladdened  the  sailor  like  words  from  home. 

To  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest-shades 
Thou  art  streaming  on  through  their  green  arcades, 
And  the  quivering  leaves  that  have  caught  their  glow. 
Like  fireflies  glance  to  the  pools  below. 

I  looked  on  the  mountains — a  vapour  lay 
Folding  their  heights  in  its  dark  array ; 
Thou  brakest  forth — and  the  mist  became 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  living  flame. 
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I  looked  on  the  peasant's  lowly  cot — 
Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot ; 
But  a  gleam  of  thee  on  its  lattice  fell, 
And  it  laughed  into  beauty  at  that  bright  spell. 

Sunbeam  of  summer  !  oh,  what  is  like  thee  ? 

Hope  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  sea  ! 

One  thing  is  like  thee  to  mortals  given — 

The  faith  touching  all  things  with  luies  of  Heaven  ! 

Mrs  Remans, 


XEVER  SAY  FAIL  ! 

Keep  pushing — 'tis  wiser  than  sitting  aside, 
And  dreaming  and  sighing  and  waiting  the  tide. 
In  life's  earnest  battle  they  only  prevail, 
Who  daily  march  onward  and  never  say  fail ! 

"With  an  eye  ever  open — a  tongue  that 's  not  dumb, 
And  a  heart  that  will  never  to  sorrow  succumb — 
You  '11  battle  and  conquer  though  thousands  assail  : 
How  strong  and  how  mighty,  who  never  say  fail ! 

The  spirit  of  angels  is  active,  I  know. 
As  higher  and  higher  in  glory  they  go  : 
Methinks  on  bright  pinions  from  heaven  they  sail, 
To  cheer  and  encourage  w^ho  never  say  fail  ! 

Ahead  then  keep  pushing,  and  elbow  your  way. 
Unheeding  the  envious,  and  asses  that  bray; 
All  obstacles  vanish,  all  enemies  quail, 
In  the  might  of  their  wisdom  who  never  say  fail! 

In  life's  rosy  morning,  in  manhood's  firm  pride, 
Let  this  be  the  motto  your  footsteps  to  guide  ; 
In  storm  and  in  sunshine,  whatever  assail. 
We  '11  onward  and  conquer,  and  never  say  fail ! 

Unhiov:n. 
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BOADICEA.i 

When  the  British  warrior- queen, 
Bleedinj:^  from  the  Roman  rods,^ 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 
Counsel  of  her  country's  gods, 

Sage,  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 
Sat  the  Druid,^  hoary  chief, 

Every  burning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  grief. 

'  Princess,  if  our  aged  eyes 

AVeep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
'Tis  because  resentment  ties 

All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

'  Rome  shall  perish  !  write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 

Perish — hopeless  and  abhorred, 
Deep  in  ruin,  as  in  guilt ! 

*  Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned. 

Tramples  on  a  thousand  states  ; 
Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground — 
Hark  !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates  !  "^ 

'  Other  Romans  shall  arise. 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name  ; 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize, 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame  !  ^ 

*  Then,  the  progeny  that  springs 

From  the  forests  of  our  land,^ 
Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

*  Regions  Csesar  never  knew. 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway  ; 

Where  his  eagles^  never  flew, 

None  invincible  as  they  ! ' 
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Such  the  Bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 

Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride, 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow  ; 

Eushed  to  battle,  fought,  and  died- 
Dying,  hurled  them  at  the  foe  ! 


*  Ruffians  !  •  pitiless  as  proud, 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due  ; 

Empire  is  on  us  bestowed ; 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you  !' 


Coivper. 


1  Boadicea,    the  heroic   queen    of   the 

Iceni,  an  ancient  British  tribe, 
who  stirred  up  and  led  her  coun- 
trymen against  the  Romans  in  62 
A.D.  After  being  totally  defeated 
by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  she  took 
poison  to  escape  captivity. 

2  Roman  rods.      The  husband  of  Boa- 

dicea had  left  half  of  his  posses- 
sions to  the  Romans,  in  the  hope 
that  the  latter  would  not  interfere 
with  the  domains  of  his  widow. 
But  they  wrenched  everything 
from  her,  and  scourged  her  -with 
rods  when  she  ventured  to  demand 
her  rights. 

3  Druid,  a  minister  of  religion  among 

the  ancient  Celtic  nations  in  Bri- 
tain and  Gaul.  The  Druids  wor- 
shipped in  groves. 


I  4  The  Gaul  is  at  her  gates.    The  great 
Roman    empire,    after    centuries 

,  of   supremacy,    was    overrun    by 

the   barbarous   hordes  of  Central 
Europe,  and  split  into  fragments. 

I  The  city  itself  was  trampled  under 

foot  by  Alaric  and  his  Goths  in 
410    A.D.,    and    by   the    Vandals 
under  Genseric  in  455  a.d. 
^  The  'later  Romans   had  'grown  effi- 
minate,  and  were  better  at  mak- 

I  ing    fine     speeches    and    writing 

smooth  verses  than  fighting  for 
their  country. 
6  Ships,  built  of  oak,  winged  with  sails 
and  armed  with  thundering  guns, 
were  a  chief  means  of  establishing 
the  sway  of  Britain  in  the  world. 
"  Eagles,  the  military  standard  of  the 
Romans. 
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THE  SKYLARK. 

Bird  of  the  wilderness  ! 

Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  ^  o'er  moorland  and  lea  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness  ! 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

"Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud  ; 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

"Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day ; 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away  ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  2  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms, 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness  ! 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

James  Hogg. 

I  Matin,  morning  song.  2  Gloaming,  twilight. 
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EXCELSIOR ! 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device,^ 
'  Excelsior ! ' 

His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath, 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath  ; 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
'  Excelsior ! ' 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
'Excelsior  ! ' 

*  Try  not  the  pass  ! '  the  old  man  said  ; 
'  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  !  ' 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

*  Excelsior !  ' 

*  O  stay,'  the  maiden  said,  '  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast  ! ' 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 
But  still  he  answered  with  a  sigh, 

'Excelsior !' 

*  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  ! '  ^ 

This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night ; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
'  Excelsior ! ' 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  St  Bernard  ^ 


A   SHIPWRECK. 


Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  tlie  startled  air, 
'  Excelsior  !  ' 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half,  buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
'Excelsior!' 
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There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
'  Excelsior ! ' 


^  Device,  motto. 

-  Avalanche,   a  large  mass  of  snow  or 
ice  sliding  down  a  declivity. 

3  The  pious  monks  of  St  Bernard.  The 
pass  of  the  Great  St  Bernard, 
which  leads  from  Vallais  in  the 
south  of  Switzerland  to  the  pro-  i 
vince  of  Piedmont  in  North  Italy,  ' 
is,  at  its  highest  point,  8200  feet 
above  sea-level.       A  hospice  was   i 


Lowjfdlow. 


planted  at  this  high  elevation  In 
the  tenth  century  by  Bernard  oi 
Menthon.  The  monks  entertain 
all  strangers  gratis  for  three  days, 
and,  in  stormy  weather,  issue  forth 
with  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose 
to  search  for  travellers  who  may 
have  lost  their  way  among  the 
snow. 


A   SHIPWRECK. 

Her  giant  form, 
O'er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening  storm, 
Majestically  calm  would  go 
'Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  as  snow  ! 
But  gently  now  the  small  waves  glide 
Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountain's  side. 
So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array, 
The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 

Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  mast  ! 

Hush  !  hush  !  thou  vain  dreamer !  this  hour  is  her  last. 
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Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  dread 
Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck  ; 
And  fast  the  miserable  ship 
Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock, 
Her  planks  are  torn  asunder, 
And  down  come  her  masts  with  a  reeling  shock, 
And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 
Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine, 
That  gladdened  late  the  skies, 
And  her  pendant  i  that  kissed  the  fair  moonshine 
Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 
Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 
Gleamed  softly  from  below. 
And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flash 
O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow, 
To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down 
To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own. 

Oh  !  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 
An  hour  before  her  death  ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturbed 
The  sleepers'  long-drawn  breath. 
Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
The  sailor  heard  the  humming  tree 
Alive  through  all  its  leaves, 
The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 
That  grows  before  his  cottage  door. 
And  the  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 
His  arms  enclosed  a  blooming  boy. 
Who  listened  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 
To  the  dangers  his  father  had  passed  ; 
And  his  wife — by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled, 
As  she  looked  on  the  father  of  her  child 

Returned  to  her  heart  at  last 

He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll. 
And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul. 

Now  is  the  ocean's  bosom  bare, 
Unbroken  as  the  floating  air  : 
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The  ship  hath  melted  quite  away, 
Like  a  struggling  dream  at  break  of  day. 
No  image  meets  my  wandering  eye 
But  the  new-risen  sun  and  the  sunny  sky. 

JFilson. 

1  Pendant.     See  Pennon,  note  i  of  T/ie  Co7ivict  Ship,  page  76. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS. 

It  was  the  schooner  1  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea  ; 
And  the  skipper  -  had  taken  his  little  daughter 

To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax. 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds. 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth. 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  ^  did  blow 

The  smoke- 
Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 

Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main  :  * 
'  I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port. 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

'  Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring,^ 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  ! ' 
The  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind 

A  gale  from  the  north-east  ; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine. 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 
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Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength  ; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed. 

Then  leaped  a  cable's  length. 

'  Come  hither  !  come  hither  !  mv  little  daughter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so  ; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 

That  ever  wind  did  blow.' 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat, 

Against  the  stinging  blast ; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

'  0  fatlier  !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

Oh,  say,  what  may  it  be  ? ' 
^'Tis  a  fog-belP  on  a  rock-bound  coast  I ' 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

*  0  father  !  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns. 

Oh,  say,  what  may  it  be  ?' 
^  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 
In  such  an  angry  sea  ! ' 

*  0  father,  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

Oh,  say,  what  may  it  be  ? ' 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 
A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

"With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 
The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be  ; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ  who  stilled  the  wave 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee.^ 
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And  fast  tlirougli  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  ^  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between, 

A  sound  came  from  the  land  ; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck. 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 
But  the  cruel  rocks  they  gored  her  side, 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts,  went  by  the  board  ; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass  she  stove  and  sank. 
Ho  !  ho  !  the  breakers  roared  ! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast. 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes  ; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea-weed, 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow  ; 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this. 

On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe  ! 

Lowjfellow. 

D 


:0    ELOSSO^IS. 


1  Schooner,  a  vessel  with  two  masts. 
-  Skipper,  captain.  , 

"  Veering  flaw,  varj'ing  giists  of  wind.  | 
■i  Spanish  Main  means  here  that  part  of  I 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  washes 
the  northern  shores  of  South  ] 
America  between  the  Windward  j 
Islands  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
It  properly  means  the  inai7i  land  j 
of  that  continent ;  but  came  to  be  ; 
applied  to  the  adjoining  sea. 


5  The  moon  had  a  golden  ring,  a  lumin- 
ous halo  round  the  moon,  occa- 
sioned by  the  density  of  vapoury 
particles  inthe  atmosphere. 

c  Fog-bell,  a  warning  bell  rung  in^^^^^ 
weather  to  prevent  collisions. 

"  The  Lake  of  Galilee.  See  Matt.  viii. 
23—27. 

s  Reef,  rocks  partially  covered  with 
water. 


TO   BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 
Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast  ? 
Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here 
awhile, 
To  blush  aud  gently  smile ; 
And  go  at  last. 

What !  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight ; 
And  so  to  bid  good- night  ? 
'Twas  pity  Nature  brought 
ye  forth, 
Merely    to     shew     your 
worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves, 
where  we 
May     read     how     soon 

things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er 
so  brave  : 
And  after  they  have  shewn 
their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile ;  they 
glide 
Lito  the  grave. 

K&rrid:. 
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BUTTERCUPS  AND  DAISIES. 

I  never  see  a  young  hand  hold 

The  starry  bunch  of  white  and  gold, 

But  something  warm  and  fresh  will  start 

About  the  region  of  my  heart. 

My  smile  expires  into  a  sigh  ; 

I  feel  a  struggling  in  the  eye, 

'Twixt  humid  drop  and  sparkling  ray, 

Till  rolling  tears  have  won  their  way  ; 

For  soul  and  brain  will  travel  back 

Through  Memory's  chequered  mazes, 
To  days  when  I  but  trod  Life's  track 

For  '  Buttercups  and  Daisies.' 

Tell  me,  ye  men  of  wisdom  rare. 
Of  sober  speech  and  silver  hair  ; 
Who  carry  counsel,  wise  and  sage. 
With  all  the  gravity  of  age  : 
Oh,  say,  do  ye  not  like  to  hear 
The  accents  ringing  in  your  ear, 
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When  sportive  urchins  laugh  and  shout, 
Tossing  tliose  precious  flowers  about, 
Springing  with  bold  and  gleesome  bound, 

Proclaiming  joy  that  crazes  ; 
And  chorusing  the  magic  sound 

Of  '  Buttercups  and  Daisies  ? ' 

Are  there,  I  ask,  beneath  the  sky 
Blossoms  that  knit  so  strong  a  tie 
With  childhood's  love  ?     Can  any  please 
Or  light  the  infant  eye  like  these  ? 
No,  no  ;  there 's  not  a  bud  on  earth, 
Of  richest  tint,  or  warmest  birth, 
Can  ever  fling  such  zeal  and  zest 
Into  the  tiny  hand  and  breast. 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  hours 

When  burning  words  and  praises 
Were  lavished  on  those  shining  flowers, 

'  Buttercups  and  Daisies  V 

There  seems  a  bright  and  fairy  spell 
About  their  very  names  to  dwell ; 
And  though  old  Time  has  marked  my  brow 
With  care  and  thought,  I  love  them  now. 
Smile,  if  ye  will,  but  some  heart-strings 
Are  closest  linked  to  simplest  things  ; 
And  these  wdld-flowers  will  hold  mine  last, 
Till  love,  and  life,  and  all  be  past : 
And  then  the  only  wish  I  have 

Is,  that  the  one  who  raises 
The  turf-sod  o'er  me  plant  my  grave 

With  '  Buttercups  and  Daisies.' 

Eliza  Cool:. 
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THE  GOLDEN  MEAN. 

Eeceive,  dear  friend,  the  truths  I  teach, 
So  shalt  thoii  live  beyond  the  reach 

Of  adverse  Fortune's  power  : 
Not  always  tempt  the  distant  deep, 
Nor  always  timorously  creep 

Along  the  treacherous  shore. 

He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean. 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

The  little  and  the  great, 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door, 

Imbittering  all  his  state. 

The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  wdntry  blast ;  the  loftiest  tower 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground  ; 
The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side, 
His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide. 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 

The  well-informed  philosopher 
Rejoices  with  a  wholesome  fear, 

And  hopes  in  spite  of  pain  ; 
If  winter  bellow  from  the  north, 
Soon  the  sweet  spring  comes  dancing  forth, 

And  Nature  laughs  again. 

What  if  thy  heaven  be  overcast  ? 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last  ; 

Expect  a  brighter  sky  : 
The  god  that  strings  the  silver  bow  ^ 
Awakes  sometimes  the  muses  too, 

And  lays  his  arrows  by. 

If  hindrances  obstruct  thy  way. 
Thy  magnanimity  display, 

And  let  thy  strength  be  seen  ; 
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But,  oil  !  if  Fortune  fiH  tliy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale, 
Take  half  thy  canvas  in. 

Coivper. 


^  The  god  that  strings  the  silver  bow. 
Apollo  was,  in  Greek  mythology, 
deemed  the  ^Jinishing god,  where- 
fore he  is  represented  with  bow 


and  arrows.  But  he  was  also  the 
god  of  the  lyre,  and  the  leader  of 
the  Muses. 


OX  HIMSELF. 


A  wearied  pilgrim  I  have  wandered  here, 
Twice  five-and-twenty,  bate  ^  me  but  one  year  ; 
Long  I  have  lasted  in  this  world  ;  'tis  true, 
But  yet  those  years  that  I  have  lived,  but  few. 
"Who  by  his  gray  hairs  doth  his  lustres  ^  tell, 
Lives  not  those  years,  but  he  that  lives  them  well : 
One  man  has  reached  his  sixty  years,  but  he 
Of  all  those  three-score  has  not  lived  half  three : 
He  lives  who  lives  to  virtue  ;  men  who  cast 
Tlieir  ends  for  pleasure,  do  not  live,  but  last. 

Herrick. 

1  Bate,  to  abate,  lessen,  subtract.        -  Lustres,  periods  of  five  years. 


AVOKK  IS  HOLY. 

Work  while  life  is  given, 
Faint  not  although  'tis  hard  : 

Work  is  the  will  of  heaven, 
And  peace  is  the  reward — 
For  work  is  holy  ! 

What  though  thy  lot  be  hidden. 
And  proud  ones  pass  thee  by  ! 

Feel  duty  as  God-bidden, 
Act  as  beneath  His  eye — 
For  work  is  holy  ! 


CASABIANCA.  VD 


Cleave  to  tliy  humble  place, 

Ennoble  it  with,  thy  zeal, 
"W^ork  with  a  manful  grace, 

Make  fruitless  cumberers  feel 
That  work  is  holy  ! 

Work  while  life  is  given. 

Nor  shrink  though  hardship  scars, 
True  suffering  fits  for  heaven, 

There  sin  alone  debars — 
For  work  is  holy  .' 

Angels'  ears  now  listen 

Thy  earth-spurned  plaintive  tale, 
Angels'  eyes  shall  glisten 

While  they  thy  scars  unveil — 
For  work  is  holy  ! 

They  '11  know  these  are  the  proof 
That  thou  hast  striven  well, 

Nor  idly  stood  aloof. 

While  other  brave  ones  fell ! 
For  work  is  holy  ! 

Work,  while  life  is  given. 
Pine  not  although  'tis  hard, 

Work  is  the  will  of  heaven. 
And  peace  is  the  reward. 

All  work  is  holy  ! 


TJiomas  Knox. 


CASABIANCA.1 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 
Whence  all  but  him  had  fled  ; 

The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck 
Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 
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Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood, 

As  born  to  rule  the  storm — 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  jDroud,.  though  childlike  form. 

The  flames  rolled  on — he  would  not  go 

Without  his  father's  word  ; 
That  father,  faint  in  death  below, 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  called  aloud  :   '  Say,  father  !  say 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  ! ' 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 

*  Speak,  father  ! '  once  again  he  cried, 

'  If  I  may  yet  be  gone  ! '' 
And  but  the  booming  shots  replied, 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 

Uj^on  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair, 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death 

In  still,  yet  brave  despair  ; 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud  : 

*  My  father  !  must  I  stay  ? ' 
"While  o'er  him  fast  through  sail  and  shroud 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendour  wild, 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high, 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

Then  came  a  burst  of  thunder-sound — 

The  boy — oh  !  where  was  he  i 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 

AVith  fragments  strewed  the  sea — 
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With,  mast  and  helm  and  pennon  fair, 

That  well  had  borne  their  part  ; 
But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there 

Was  that  young  faithful  heart. 

Mrs  Ilemans. 


UOrient,  the  vessel  which  Admiral 
Brueys  himself  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  was  equipped 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guns.  Some  time  after  darkness 
set  in,  it  was  seen  to  be  on  fire. 


Nelson  gave  orders  that  the  crew 
should  be  saved  by  Enghsh  boats. 
Many  were  thus  rescued,  but  the 
commodore  Casablanca  and  his 
brave  little  son,  only  ten  years  of 
age,  were  among  the  dead. 


THE  GLOVE  AJs^D  THE  LIOXS. 

King  Francis  ^  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a  royal  sport ; 
And  one  day,  as  his  lions  fought,  sat,  looking  on,  the  Court ;'^ 
The  nobles  filled  the  benches  round,  the  ladies  by  their  side, 
And  'mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,   with  one   for 

whom  he  sighed  ; 
And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning  show — 
Valour  and  love  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts^ 

below. 

Eamped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing  jaws  ; 
They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams — a  wind  went 

with  their  paws  : 
With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar,  they  rolled  on  one 

another, 
Till  all  the  pit,  with  sand  and  mane,  was  in  a  thunderous 

smother  ; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whizzing  through  the 

air ; 
Said  Francis  then  :   '  Faith  !   gentlemen,  we  're  better  here 

than  there  ! ' 


De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  king— a  beauteous  lively  dame. 
With   smiling   lips   and   sharp   bright    eyes,    which    always 
seemed  the  same. 
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She  thouglit :   *  The  Count  nij''  lover  is  brave  as  brave  can 

be— 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  shew  his  love  of 

me  : 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on  ;  the  occasion  is  divine  ! 
I  '11  drop  my  glove,  to  prove  his  love  ;  great  glory  will  be 

mine ! ' 

She  dropped  her  glove  to  prove  his  love,  then  looked  at  him 

and  smiled  ; 
He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the  lions  wild. 
The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick — he  has  regained  the 

place — 
Then  threw  the  glove — but  not  with  love — right  in  the  lady's 

face, 
*  In  truth,'  cried  Francis,  '  rightly  done ! '  and  he  rose  from 

where  he  sat ; 
*No  love,'  quoth  he,  'but  vanity,  sets  love  a  task  like  that!' 

Leigh  Hunt. 


1  King  Francis,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
who  obtains  a  niche  in  English 
history  as  the  royal  compeer  of 
Henr>'  VIII.  on  the  '  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.' 


Sat,  looking  on,  the  Court.    The  Court 

sat  looking  on. 
Royal  beasts,  so   styled  because  the 
lion  is  held  to  be  the  king  of  the 
beasts. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB'S  i  ARMY. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  summer  is  green. 
That  host,  with  their  banners,  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host,  on  the  morrow,  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blasts 
And  breathed  on  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed : 
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And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  hut  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed,  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride  : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surfl 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 

The  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 

The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Asshur  ^  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ;  ^ 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,'^  unsmote  by. the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  ! 

Bijron. 


1  Sennacherib  was   the   most  powerful 

of  Assyrian  monarchs  ;  he  invaded 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
union  of  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 
armies.  After  the  fearful  over- 
throw narrated  in  the  poem,  he  was 
assassinated  by  two  of  his  sons 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  21). 

2  Asslitir  was  the  second  son  of  Shem, 


and  gave  his  name  to  the  vast 
territory  of  Assyria. 

3  Eaal,  Bel,  or  Belus  was,  in  one  form  or 
other,  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Syri- 
ans, and  many  other  nations. 

^  Gentile.  This  term  was  applied  to  all 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Jewish 
nation. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 

Our  bugles  sang  truce  i — for  the  night-cloud  had  lowered, 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky ; 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered — 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

"When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  ^  of  straw. 
By  the  wolf-scaring  fagot  ^  that  guarded  the  slain  ; 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamed  it  again. 


CO 


THE    BRIDGE. 


]\iethought,  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array, 
Far,  far  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track  ; 

'Twas  autumn — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 

To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  field,  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  momiDg  march,^  when  my  bosom  was  young  ; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft, 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Til  en  pledged  we  the  wine- cup,  and  fondly  I  swore. 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 

My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 

And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fullness  of  heart : 

'Stay,  stay  with  us — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn  ;' 
And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay — 

But  sorrow  returned  wdth  the  dawning  of  morn. 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ears  melted  away. 

Camijhell. 


1  Eagles  sang  trace,  gave  the  signal  to 

cease  fighting  for  a  time. 
-  The  night-cloud  had  lowered,  darkness 

had  set  in. 


3  Pallet,  couch  or  bed. 

^  Wolf-scaring   fagot,  a   fire    lighted   to 

frighten  away  wolves. 
5  Life's  morning  march,  boyhood. 


THE    BRIDGE. 

I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 
As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 

And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city. 
Behind  the  dark  church-tower. 


I  saw  her  bright  reflection 
In  the  waters  under  me, 

Like  a  golden  goblet  falling 
And  sinking  into  the  sea. 
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And  far  in  the  hazy  distance 

Of  that  lovely  night  in  June, 
The  blaze  of  the  flaming  furnace 

Gleamed  redder  than  the  moon. 

Among  the  long  black  rafters 

The  wavering  shadows  lay, 
And  the  current  that  came  from  the  ocean 

Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  them  away  ; 

As  sweeping  and  eddying  through  them. 

Rose  the  belated  tide. 
And  streaming  into  the  moonlight, 

The  sea-weed  floated  wide. 

And  like  those  waters  rushing 

Among  the  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 

That  tilled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 
In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 

I  had  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight, 
And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky  1 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 

"Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 
O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide  ! 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless. 

And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 
And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea  ; 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 

Throws  its  shadow  over  me. 
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Yet  whenever  I  cross  tlie  river 

On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 
Like  the  odour  of  brine  from  the  ocean 

Comes  tlie  thouglit  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumbered  men, 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow, 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then  ! 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  to  and  fro, 
The  young  heart  hot  and  restless, 

And  the  old  subdued  and  slow. 

And  for  ever  and  for  ever, 

As  long  as  the  river  flows, 
As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions, 

As  long  as  life  has  woes  ; 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 

And  its  shadows  shall  appear, 

As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven. 

And  its  wavering  image  here. 

Longfellow. 


LORD  ULLIX'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  chieftain  to  the  Highlands  bound, 
Cries  :  '  Boatman,  do  not  tarry  ! 

And  I  '11  give  thee  a  silver  pound, 
To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry.' 

*  Now,  who  be  ye  would  cross  Lochgyle, 

This  dark  and  stormy  water  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  Isle,i 

And  this,  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 
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*  And  fast  before  her  father's  men 

Three  days  we  've  fled  together  ; 
For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen, 
My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

*  His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride  ; 

Should  they  our  steps  discover, 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride, 
When  they  have  slain  her  lover  ? ' 

Out  spoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight :  - 
'  I  '11  go,  my  chief — I  'm  ready  : 

It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright, 
But  for  your  winsome  lady  : 

*  And,  by  my  word  !  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry  ; 
So,  though  the  waves  are  raging  white, 
I  '11  row  you  o'er  the  ferry.' 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 
The  water-wraith  ^  was  shrieking  ; 

And  in  the  scowl  "^  of  heaven  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

But  still,  as  wilder  blew  the  wind. 
And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 

Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men — 
Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 

'  0  haste  thee,  haste  ! '  the  lady  cries, 
'  Though  tempests  round  us  gatlier  ; 

I  '11  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father.' 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her — 
"When,  oh  ]  too  strong  for  human  hand, 

The  tempest  gathered  o'er  her. 
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And  still  thev  rowed  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing  : 
Lord  Ullin  reached  that  fatal  shore — 

His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 

For  sore  dismayed,  through  storm  and  shade 

His  child  he  did  discover  : 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretched  for  aid, 

And  one  was  round  her  lover. 

*  Come  back  !  come  back  ! '  he  cried  in  grief, 

'  Across  this  stormy  water  ; 
And  I  '11  forgive  your  Highland  chief, 

My  daughter  !  oh,  my  daughter  ! ' 

'Twas  vain  :  the  loud  waves  lashed  the  shore, 

Return  or  aid  preventing — 
The  waters  Avild  went  o'er  his  child, 

And  he  was  left  lamenting. 

Camphdl. 


1  TJlva's   Isle   is   a  small    island    lying 

between  Mull  and  Staffa. 

2  Wight,   a  strong  active   man.      A.S. 

zuiht,  a  creature. 


3  Water-wraith,      the 

waters. 
*  Scowl,  frown. 


spirit     of 


HELVELLYN. 

I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn,! 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed  misty  and  wide ; 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling, 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was  bending, 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending, 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 

When  I  marked  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer  had  died. 
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Dark  green  was  tbat  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 

Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  2  lay  stretched  in  decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather, 

Till  the  mountain-winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended. 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber  ? 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst   thou 
start  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number, 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  oh  !  was  it  meet,  that — no  requiem  ^  read  o'er  him — 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretched  before  him — 

Unhonoured  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  I 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  peasant  has  yielded, 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 

With  scutcheons  '^  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded, 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 

Through  the  courts,  as  at  midnight,  the  torches  are  gleaming  ; 

In  the  proudly-arched  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming  ; 

Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  cliief  of  the  people  should  fall. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb, 

When,  wildered,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in  stature. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 

And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake  lying. 

Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying, 

With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying 
In  the  arms  of  Helvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 

Scott. 
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KILLED    AT    THE    FORD. 


1  Helvellyn,   a  high  mountain   on   the 

borders  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, 31 17  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

2  The  Pilgrim  of  Nature  was  a  young 

gentleman  who,  in  the  spring  of 
1805,  lost  his  way  among  the 
moimtains  mentioned  in  the  first 


stanza.     His  remains  were  found 

three     months     after,     faithfully 

guarded  by  his  terrier. 
3  Requiem,  funeral  service. 
■1  Scutcheons  or  escutcheons,  shields  on 

which  the  coat-of-arms  of  a  family 

is  represented. 


KILLED  AT  THE  FORD. 

He  is  dead,  the  beautiful  youth, 

The  heart  of  honour,  the  tongue  of  truth — 

He,  the  life  and  light  of  us  all, 

"Whose  voice  was  as  blithe  as  a  bugle  call, 

Whom  all  eyes  followed  with  one  consent, 

The  cheer  of  whose  laugh,  and  whose  pleasant  word. 

Hushed  all  murmurs  of  discontent. 


Only  last  night,  as  we  rode  along, 

Down  the  dark  of  the  mountain  gap. 

To  visit  the  picket-guard  ^  at  the  ford, 

Little  dreaming  of  any  mishap, 

He  was  humming  the  words  of  some  old  song : 

*  Two  red  roses  he  had  on  his  cap. 

And  another  he  bore  at  the  point  of  his  sword ' — 

Sudden  and  swift  a  whistling  ball 
Came  out  of  a  wood,  and  the  voice  was  still ; 
Something  I  heard  in  the  darkness  fall. 
And  for  a  moment  my  blood  grew  chill ; 
I  spake  in  a  whisper,  as  he  who  speaks 
In  a  room  when  some  one  is  lying  dead  ; 
But  he  made  no  answer  to  what  I  said. 

We  lifted  him  on  his  saddle  again. 

And  through  the  mire,  and  the  mist,  and  the  rain 

Carried  him  back  to  the  silent  camp. 

And  laid  him  as  if  asleep  on  his  bed  ; 

And  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  surgeon's  lamp, 


TO   DAFFODILS. 


Two  white  roses  upon  his  cheeks, 
And  one  just  over  his  heart  blood-red ! 

And  I  saw  in  a  vision  how  far  and  fleet 
That  fatal  bullet  went  speeding  forth, 
Till  it  reached  a  town  in  the  distant  North, 
Till  it  reached  a  house  in  a  sunny  street, 
Till  it  reached  a  heart  that  ceased  to  beat 
Without  a  murmur,  without  a  cry  ; 
And  a  bell  was  tolled  in  that  far-off  town, 
For  one  who  had  passed  from  cross  to  crown — 
And  the  neighbours  wondered  that  she  should  die. 

Longfellow. 

1  Picket-guard,    a    small    company    of  I  of  an  army  to  act  as  an  outpost 

men  detached  from  the  main  body  I  or  guard. 


TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon. 
Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  evensong  ; 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you  ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring  ; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you,  or  any  thing. 
We  die 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain  ; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew. 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

Herrich 
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THE    MOUNTAIX    DAISY. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 

"Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou 's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure  ^ 

Thy  slender  stem  ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  !  it 's  no  thy  neebour  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet,^ 

Wi'  speckled  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east.^ 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  ■^  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 
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The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield  ; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield  ^ 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  ^  stibble-field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawy  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise  ; 
But  now  the  share  ''  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies  ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade. 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed. 

And  guileless  trust ; 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  !  ** 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card  ^ 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er  ! 

Such  fate  to  sufi'ering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven, 

To  misery's  brink. 
Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He  ruined,  sink ! 

Even  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate — 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date  ; 
Stern  Euin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom  ! 

Burns. 
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1  Stoure,  dust. 

2  Weet,  moisture,  wetness. 

3  The  purpling  east,  the  rising  sun. 

4  Glinted,  gleamed. 

5  Bield,  shelter. 

^  Histie,  parched,  dry. 
'  Sliare,  ploughshare. 


Luckless  starred,  alluding  to  the  belief 
that  some  are  born  under  lucky, 
some  under  unlucky  stars. 

Card  means  here  a  ckari  or  map  of 
the  sea  ;  the  bard  is  likened  to  the 
sailor  who  does  not  know  how  to 
trace  his  course  on  the  chart. 


EXGLAND'S    OAK. 

Let  India  boast  its  spicy  trees, 
Whose  fruit  and  gorgeous  bloom 

Give  to  each  faint  and  languid  breeze 
Its  rich  and  rare  perfume  : 
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Let  Portugal  and  hauglity  Spain 
Display  their  orange  groves  ; 

And  France  exult  her  vines  to  train 
Around  her  trim  alcoves  : 


As  stately  as  them  all, 
As  worthy  of  a  minstrel's  song 

In  cottage  and  in  hall. 
'Tis  not  the  yew-tree,  though  it  lends 

Its  greenness  to  the  grave  ; 
Nor  willow,  though  it  fondly  bends 

Its  branches  o'er  the  wave  ; 

Nor  birch,  although  its  slender  tress 

Be  beautifully  fair — 
As  graceful  in  its  loveliness 

As  maiden's  flowing  hair. 
'Tis  not  the  poplar,  though  its  height 

May  from  afar  be  seen  ; 
Nor  beech,  although  its  boughs  be  dight  ^ 

"With  leaves  of  glossy  green. 

All  these  are  fair,  but  they  may  fling 

Their  shade  unsung  by  me  ; 
My  favourite  and  the  forest's  king, 

The  British  Oak  shall  be  ! 
Its  stem,  though  rough,  is  stout  and  sound 

Its  giant  branches  throw 
Their  arms  in  shady  blessings  round. 

O'er  man  and  beast  below  ; 

Its  leaf,  though  late  in  spring  it  shares 

The  zephyr's  gentle  sigh,^ 
As  late  and  long  in  autumn  wears 

A  deeper,  richer  dye. 
Type  of  an  honest  English  heart, 

It  opes  not  at  a  breath  ; 
But  having  opened,  plays  its  part 

Until  it  sinks  in  death. 
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Its  acorns,  graceful  to  the  sight, 

Are  toys  to  childhood  dear  ; 
Its  mistletoe,  with  berries  white, 

Adds  mirth  to  Christmas  cheer. 
And  when  we  reach  life's  closing  stage. 

Worn  out  with  care  or  ill, 
For  childhood,  youth,  or  hoary  age, 

Its  arms  are  open  still. 

But  prouder  yet  its  glories  shine, 

When,  in  a  nobler  form, 
It  floats  upon  the  heaving  brine, 

And  braves  the  bursting  storm  ; 
Or  when,  to  aid  the  work  of  love, 

To  some  benighted  clime 
It  bears  glad  tidings  from  above. 

Of  gospel  truths  sublime  ; 

Oh  !  then,  triumphant  in  its  might, 

O'er  waters  dim  and  dark, 
It  seems  in  Heaven's  approving  sight 

A  second  glorious  Ark. 
On  earth  the  forest's  honoured  king  ! 

Man's  castle  on  the  sea  ! 
Y/ho  will,  another  tree  may  sing — 

Old  England's  Oak  for  me  ! 

Bernard  Barton. 

1  Bight,  decked,  adorned.  -  The  zephyr's  gentle  sigh,  the  gentle  west  wind. 


UNIVERSAL  ORDER. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  frame  ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
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Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns  ; 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name  : 

Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 

Know  thy  own  point  :  This  kind,  this  due  degree 

Of  blindness,  weakness.  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 

Submit.     In  this  or  any  other  sphere. 

Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear  : 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power, 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see  ; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good  ; 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear— "Whatever  is,  is  right. 

Pope, 
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It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reason'st  well !  ^ — 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 

Of  falling  into  naught  ?     Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us  ; 

'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity  !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 
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Tlirougli  what  variety  of  untried  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  ! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect,  lies  before  me  ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there 's  a  power  above  us— 

And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud, 

Through  all  her  works — he  must  delight  in  virtue  ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

But  when,  or  where  ?     This  world  was  made  for  Caesar.^ 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures — this  must  end  them. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
Thus  am  I  doubly  armed  ;  ^  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds. 

Addison. 


i  Plato,  thou  reason'st  well !  When 
Cato  Uticensis  "saw  the  whole 
Roman  republic  yielding  itself  up 
to  Julius  Csesar,  he  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  rather  than 
fall  into  his  enemy's  hands.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  he  spent  a 
night  in  reading  Plato's  PhcEdo. 
This  dialogue  gives  an  account  of 
the  calm  and  magnanimous  way  in 
which  Socrates  confronted  death, 
and  it  exhibits  in  an  interesting 
manner  the  grounds  of  the  Pla- 


tonic belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 
This  world  was  made  for  Caesar. 
Caesar's  distinguished  achieve- 
ments on  so  many  battle-fields 
soon  gained  for  him  great  popu- 
larity. He  defeated  the  sup- 
porters of  the  aristocracy  at  the 
battles  of  Pharsalia  (48  B.C.)  and 
Thapsus  (46  B.C.),  which  left  him 
sole  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
'  Doubly  armed.  What  were  the  two 
weapons  ? 
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Mom  on  the  waters  !  and  purple  and  bright. 

Bursts  on  the  billows  the  flashing  of  light ; 

O'er  the  glad  waves,  like  a  child  of  the  sun, 

See  the  tall  vessel  goes  gallantly  on  ; 

Full  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her  sail, 

And  her  pennon  ^  streams  onward,  like  hope,  in  the  gale  ; 

The  winds  come  around  her,  in  murmur  and  song, 

And  the  surges  rejoice  as  they  bear  her  along. 

See  !  she  looks  up  to  the  golden-edged  clouds, 

And  the  sailor  sings  gaily  aloft  in  the  shrouds  : 

Onward  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray, 

Over  the  waters,  away  and  away  ! 

Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth  ere  they  part. 

Passing  away,  like  a  dream  of  the  heart ! 

Who — as  the  beautiful  pageant  ^  sweeps  by, 

Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high — 

Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  glow. 

Oh  !  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  below  ? 

Night  on  the  waves  !  and  the  moon  is  on  high. 
Hung  like  a  gem  on  the  brow  of  the  sky. 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might, 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  her,  to  light ; 
Look  to  the  waters  !  asleep  on  their  breast, 
Seems  not  the  ship  like  an  island  of  rest  ? 
Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  main, 
Like  a  heart-cherished  home  on  some  desolate  plain  ! 
Who — as  she  smiles  in  the  silvery  light. 
Spreading  her  wings  on  the  bosom  of  night. 
Alone  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  in  the  sky, 
A  phantom  of  beauty — could  deem,  with  a  sigh, 
That  so  lovely  a  thing  is  the  mansion  of  sin. 
And  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bursting  within  ? 
Who,  as  he  watches  her  silently  gliding, 
Eemembers  that  wave  after  wave  is  dividing 
Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever, 
Hearts  that  are  parted  and  broken  for  ever  ? 
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Or  deems  that  he  watches,  afloat  on  the  wave, 
The  death-bed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirit's  grave  ? 
'Tis  thus  with  our  life  :  while  it  passes  along, 
Like  a  vessel  at  sea,  amid  sunshine  and  song. 
Gaily  we  glide  in  the  gaze  of  the  world. 
With  streamers  afloat,  and  with  canvas  unfurled ;  ^ 
All  gladness  and  glory,  to  wondering  eyes. 
Yet  chartered  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  sighs :  * 
Fading  and  false  is  the  aspect  it  wears. 
As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  just  to  cover  our  tears  ; 
And  the  withering  thoughts  that  the  world  cannot  know, 
Like  heart-broken  exiles,  lie  burning  below  ; 
"Whilst  the  vessel  drives  on  to  that  desolate  shore, 
Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are  vanished  and  o'er. 

Herveij. 


J  Pennon,  a  small  flag ;  a  long  narrow 

piece  of  bunting. 
-  Pageant,  an  imposing  spectacle. 
^  Canvas  unfurled,  sails  spread. 


4  Chartered  by  sorrow,  and  freighted 
with  sighs,  hired  by  sorrow,  and 
laden  with  sishs. 


THE  AFRICAN  CHIEF. 

Chained  in  the  market-place  he  stood^ 

A  man  of  giant  frame. 
Amid  the  gathering  multitude, 

That  shrunk  to  hear  his  name  ; 
All  stern  of  look,  and  strong  of  limb. 

His  dark  eye  on  the  ground  : 
And  silently  they  gazed  on  him, 

As  on  a  lion  bound. 

Vainly,  but  well,  that  chief  had  fought— 

He  was  a  captive  now  ; 
Yet  pride,  that  fortune  humbles  not, 

Was  written  on  his  brow. 
The  scars  his  dark  broad  bosom  wore, 

Shewed  warrior  true  and  brave  ; 
A  prince  among  his  tribe  before, 

He  could  not  be  a  slave  ! 
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Then  to  his  conqueror  he  spake  : 

'  My  brother  is  a  king  ; 
Undo  this  necklace  from  my  neck, 

And  take  this  bracelet  ring, 
And  send  me  where  my  brother  reigns  ; 

And  I  will  fill  thy  hands 
With  store  of  ivory  from  the  plains, 

And  gold-dust  from  the  sands.' 

*  Not  for  thy  ivory  nor  thy  gold 

Will  I  unbind  thy  chain  ; 
That  fettered  hand  shall  never  hold 

The  battle-spear  again. 
A  price  thy  nation  never  gave 

Shall  yet  be  paid  for  thee  ; 
For  thou  shalt  be  the  Christian's  slave. 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea.' 

Then  wept  the  warrior- chief,  and  bade 

To  shred  his  locks  away, 
And,  one  by  one,  each  heavy  braid 

Before  the  victor  lay. 
Thick  were  the  plaited  locks,  and  long  ; 

And  deftly  hidden  there. 
Shone  many  a  wedge  of  gold  among 

The  dark  and  crisped  hair. 

*  Look  !  feast  thy  greedy  eyes  with  gold, 

Long  kept  for  sorest  need  ; 
Take  it — thou  askest  sums  untold, 

And  say  that  I  am  freed. 
Take  it ! — my  wife,  the  long,  long  day. 

Weeps  by  the  cocoa-tree, 
And  my  young  children  leave  their  play, 

And  ask  in  vain  for  me.' 

*  I  take  thy  gold — but  I  have  niade 

Thy  fetters  fast  and  strong, 
And  ween  that  by  the  cocoa-shade 
Thy  wife  will  wait  thee  long.' 
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Strong  was  the  agony  that  shook 

The  captive's  frame  to  hear, 
And  the  proud  meaning  of  his  look 

Was  changed  to  mortal  fear. 

His  heart  was  broken — crazed  his  brain  ; 

At  once  his  eye  grew  wild  ; 
He  struggled  fiercely  with  his  chain, 

Whispered,  and  wept,  and  smiled  : 
Yet  wore  not  long  those  fatal  bands  ; 

For  soon,  at  close  of  day, 
They  drew  him  forth  upon  the  sands. 

The  foul  hysena's  prey. 

Bryant. 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  SAILOR. 

Napoleon's  banners  at  Boulogne  ^ 
Armed  in  our  island  every  freeman ; 

His  navy  chanced  to  capture  one 
Poor  British  seaman. 

They  suffered  him — I  know  not  how — 
Unprisoned  on  the  shore  to  roam ; 

And  aye  was  bent  his  longing  brow 
On  England's  home. 

His  eye,  methinks,  pursued  the  flight 
Of  birds  to  Britain  half-way  over 

With  envy — they  could  reach  the  white, 
Dear  cliffs  of  Dover. 

A  stormy  midnight  watch,  he  thought. 

Than  this  sojourn  would  have  been  dearer. 

If  but  the  storm  his  vessel  brought 
To  England  nearer. 
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At  last,  wlien  care  had  banislied  sleep, 
He  saw  one  morning — dreaming — doating, 

An  empty  hogshead  2  from  the  deep 
Come  shoreward  floating. 

He  hid  it  in  a  cave,  and  wrought 
The  livelong  day  laborious  ;  lurking 

Until  he  launched  a  tiny  boat 
By  mighty  working. 

Heaven  help  us  !  'twas  a  thing  beyond 
Description  wretched  :  such  a  wherry  ^ 

Perhaps  ne'er  ventured  on  a  pond, 
Or  crossed  a  ferry. 

For  ploughing  in  the  salt  sea  field, 

It  would  have  made  the  boldest  shudder  ; 

Untarred,  uncompassed,  and  unkeeled, 
No  sail — no  rudder  ! 


From  neighbouring  woods  he  interlaced 
His  sorry  skiff  with  wattled  willows  ; 

And  thus  equipped  he  would  have  passed 
The  foaming  billows. 

But  Frenchmen  caught  him  on  the  beach, 
His  little  Argo  *  sorely  jeering  ; 

TiU  tidings  of  him  chanced  to  reach 
Napoleon's  hearing. 

With  folded  arms  Napoleon  stood. 
Serene  alike  in  peace  and  danger, 

And  in  his  wonted  attitude 
Addressed  the  stranger : 

*  Eash  man,  that  wouldst  yon  Channel  pass 
On  twigs  and  staves  so  rudely  fashioned  ! 

Thy  heart  with  some  sweet  British  lass 
Must  be  impassioned.'  ^ 
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'  I  have  no  sweetheart,'  said  the  lad  ; 

'  But,  absent  long  from  one  another, 
Great  was  the  longing  that  I  had 

To  see  my  mother.' 

'  And  so  thou  shalt ! '  Napoleon  said  ; 

'  Ye  've  both  my  favour  fairly  won  : 
A  noble  mother  must  have  bred 

So  brave  a  son.' 


He  gave  the  tar  a  piece  of  gold, 

And  with  a  flag  of  truce  commanded 

He  should  be  shipped  to  England  Old, 
And  safely  landed. 

Our  sailor  oft  could  scantily  shift 
To  find  a  dinner  plain  and  hearty  ; 

But  never  changed  the  coin  and  gift 
Of  Bonaparte. 


Campbell. 


1  Napoleon's  banners  at  Boulogne. 
This  was  in  1803  when  the 
ambitious  First  Consul  looked 
covetously  towards  the  white 
cliffs  beyond  the  narrow  English 
Channel.  The  government  had 
during  that  year  seized  all  French 
vessels  that  approached  British 
harbours ;  France  in  return  had 
imprisoned  all  British  subjects  she 
could  lay  hands  on.  Napoleon 
then  assembled  his  fleet  and  forces 


at  Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  grand  invasion  ;  but  the 
determined  attitude  of  400,000 
fully-armed  islanders  averted  the 
descent  of  the  haughty  eagles. 

2  Hogshead,  a  large   barrel  capable   of 

containing  about  54  gallons. 

3  Wherry,  a  small  boat  used  for  cross- 

ing a  river. 

4  Argo.     See  note  on  *  Argosy,'  page 

90. 

5  Impassioned,  in  love,  betrothed. 
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Come,  list  to  me,  and  you  shall  hear 

A  tale  of  what  befell 
A  famous  man  of  Switzerland — 

His  name  was  William  Tell. 

Near  Reuss's  bank,  from  day  to  day. 

His  little  flock  he  led  ; 
By  prudent  thrift,  and  hardy  toil, 

Content  to  earn  his  bread. 


Nor  was  the  hunter's  craft  unknown  ; 

In  Uri  2  none  was  seen 
To  track  the  rock- frequenting  herd 

With  eye  so  true  and  keen. 

A  little  son  was  in  his  home, 
A  laughing  fair-haired  boy  ; 

So  strong  of  limb,  so  blithe  of  lieart, 
He  made  it  ring  with  joy. 
F 
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His  father's  sheep  were  all  his  friends, 
The  lambs  he  called  by  name  ; 

And  when  they  frolicked  in  the  fields. 
The  child  would  share  the  game. 

So  peacefully  their  hours  were  spent 
That  life  had  scarce  a  sorrow  ; 

They  took  the  good  of  every  day, 
And  hoped  for  more  to-morrow. 

But  oft  some  shining  April  morn 

Is  darkened  in  an  hour  ; 
And  blackest  griefs  o'er  joyous  homes, 

Alas  !  unseen  may  lower. 

Not  yet  on  Switzerland  had  dawned 

Her  day  of  liberty ; 
The  stranger's  yoke  was  on  her  sons, 

And  pressed  right  heavily. 

So  one  was  sent,  in  luckless  hour, 

To  rule  in  Austria's  name ; 
A  haughty  man  of  savage  mood — 

In  pomp  and  pride  he  came. 

One  day,  in.  wantonness  of  power, 

He  set  his  cap  on  high : 
'  Bow  down,  ye  slaves,'  the  order  ran  ; 

'  Who  disobeys  shall  die  ! ' 

It  chanced  that  William  Tell  that  morn 

Had  left  his  cottage  home. 
And,  with  his  little  son  in  hand, 

To  Altorf  2  town  had  come. 

For  oft  the  boy  had  eyed  the  spoil 

His  father  homeward  bore. 
And  prayed  to  join  the  hunting  crew. 

When  they  should  roam  for  more. 
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And  often  on  some  merry  night, 
When  wondrous  feats  were  told, 

He  longed  his  father's  bow  to  take, 
And  be  a  hunter  bold. 

So  towards  the  chamois'  *  haunts  they  went- 

One  sang  his  childish  songs, 
The  other  brooded  mournfully 

O'er  Uri's  griefs  and  wrongs. 

Tell  saw  the  crowd,  the  lifted  cap, 

The  tyrant's  angry  frown  ; 
And  heralds  shouted  in  his  ear, 

'  Bow  down,  ye  slaves,  bow  down  ! ' 

Stern  Gesler  marked  the  peasant's  mien, 

And  watched  to  see  him  fall ; 
But  never  palm-tree  straighter  stood 

Than  Tell  before  them  all. 

My  knee  shall  bend/  he  calmly  said, 
'  To  God,  and  God  alone  : 
My  life  is  in  the  Austrian's  hand, 
My  conscience  is  my  own.' 

*  Seize  him,  ye  guards  ! '  the  ruler  cried, 

While  passion  choked  his  breath  ; 

*  He  mocks  my  power,  he  braves  my  lord — 

He  dies  the  traitor's  death. 

*  Yet  wait.     The  Swiss  are  marksmen  true- 

So  all  the  world  doth  say  ; 
That  fair-haired  stripling  hither  bring. 
We  '11  try  their  skill  to-day.' 

Hard  by  a  spreading  lime-tree  stood, 

To  this  the  youth  was  bound  ; 
They  placed  an  apple  on  his  head  ; 

He  looked  in  wonder  round. 
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'  The  fault  is  mine,  if  fault  there  be,' 

Cried  Tell,  in  accents  wild  ; 
'  On  manhood  let  your  vengeance  fall, 

But  spare,  oh,  spare  my  child ! ' 

*  I  will  not  harm  the  prett}^  T^oy/ 

Said  Gesler,  tauntingly  ; 

*  If  blood  of  his  shall  stain  the  ground, 

Yours  will  the  murder  be. 

*  Draw  tight  your  bow,  my  cunning  man, 

Your  straightest  arrow  take  ; 
For  know,  yon  apple  is  your  mark, 
Your  liberty  the  stake.' 

A  mingled  noise  of  wrath  and  grief 

Was  heard  among  the  crowd  ; 
The  men  they  muttered  curses  deep, 

The  women  wept  aloud. 

Full  fifty  paces  from  his  child. 

His  cross-bow  in  his  hand, 
With  lip  compressed,  and  flashing  eye. 

Tell  firmly  took  his  stand. 

Sure,  full  enough  of  pain  and  woe 

This  crowded  earth  has  been  ; 
But  never  since  the  curse  began. 

So  sad  a  sight  was  seen. 

The  noble  boy  stood  bravely  up, 
His  cheek  unblanched  with  fear  : 

*  Shoot  straight,'  he  cried  ;  '  thine  aim  is  sure, 

It  will  not  fail  thee  here.' 

*  Heaven  bless  thee  now,'  the  parent  said  ; 

'  Thy  courage  shames  me  quite  :' 
Then  to  his  ear  the  shaft  he  drew, 
And  watched  its  whizzing  flight. 
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*  'Tis  done  !  'tis  done  !— the  child  is  safe  ! ' 

Shouted  the  multitude  ; 

*  j\lan  tramples  on  his  brother  man, 

But  God  is  ever  good.' 

For,  sure  enough,  the  arrow  went 

As  by  an  angel  guided ; 
In  pieces  two,  beneath  the  tree, 

The  apple  fell  divided  ! 

'  'Twas  bravely  done,'  the  ruler  said, 

'  My  plighted  word  I  keep  ; 
'Twas  bravely  done  by  sire  and  son — 

Go  home  and  feed  your  sheep.' 

'  No  thanks  I  give  thee  for  thy  boon,' 
The  peasant  coldly  said  : 

*  To  God  alone  my  praise  is  due, 

And  duly  shall  be  paid. 

*  Yet  know,  proud  man,  thy  fate  was  near  : 

Had  I  but  missed  my  aim, 
Not  unavenged  my  child  had  died, 
Thy  parting  hour  the  same  ! 

*  For,  see  !  a  second  shaft  was  here. 

If  harm  my  boy  befell : 
Now  go,  and  bless  the  heavenly  powers 
My  first  has  sped  so  well.' 

God  helped  the  right,  God  spared  the  sin  ; 

He  brings  the  proud  to  shame  ; 
He  guards  the  weak  against  the  strong — 

Praise  to  his  holy  name  ! 

Rev.  J.  H.  Gurney. 


1  William  Tell,  the  legendary  hero  of 
Switzerland,  is  represented  by- 
tradition  as  acting  a  chief  part  in 
freeing  his  country  from  the'yoke 
of  Austria.  Nothing  is  certainly 
known  about  his  history  ;  it  is  even 
doubtful  if  there  ever  was  such  a 


man.  The  story  of  shooting  the 
apple  occurs  in  the  traditions  of 
other  people.  Yet  the  stories  of 
Tell's  exploits  have  helped  to 
cherish  Swiss  patriotism  just  as 
if  they  had  been  true. 
2  ITri,    a    canton     in    the     centre     of 
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LOCHINVAR. 


Switzerland,  noted  for  its  con- 
federacy with  Unterwalden  and 
Schwj'z  in  the  assertion  of  Swiss 
liberty.  It  is  traversed  in  all  its 
extent  from  north  to  south  by  the 
river  Reuss. 
Altorf,  the  capital  of  Uri,  lies  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Lucerne.   Foun- 


tains mark  the  spots  where  Tell 
and  his  son  are  supposed  to  have 
stood  when  the  incidents  narrated 
in  the  poem  occurred. 
i  Chamois,  a  kind  of  goat  whose  skin 
is  much  valued  for  a  soft  kind  of 
leather  made  from  it. 


LOCHINVAR. 

Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  tlie  west ! 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  ^  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapon  had  none — 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone  ! 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar  ! 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none, 

But  ere  lie  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late  : 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Helen  of  young  Lochinvar  ! 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

'Mong  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all ! 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword — 

For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word — 

'  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  V 


'  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  : 
Love  swells  like, the  Solway,^  but  ebbs  like  its  tide ! 
And  now^I  am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine 
To  lead  but  one  measure,^  drink  one  cup  of  wine  ! 
Tliere  be  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar  !' 
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The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup  ! 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh — 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  mother  could  bar — 
'  Now  tread  we  a  measure  ! '  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  *  did  grace  ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume  ; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered  :  '  'Twere  better  by  far 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.' 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 

When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger^  stood  near; 

So  light  to  the  croup  ^  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  ! 

'  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur  ; 

They  '11  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,'  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan  ;  ^ 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran  ; 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lea, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 

Scott. 


1  Border  or  Borderland  is  the  name 
given  to  those  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland  where  the  two 
countries  lie  contiguous  to  one 
another.  In  former  times  this 
district  was  peopled  with  a  race  of 
hardy  warriors  whose  liveUhood 
depended  chiefly  on  their  expert- 
ness  in  plundering. 

SSolway,  Solway  Firth,  an  arm  of 
the  Irish  Sea  which  forms  the 
boundary  between   England  and 


Scotland    for    upwards    of    fifty 

miles. 
^  To  lead  but  one  measure,  to  lead  only 

one  dance. 
■1  Galliard,  sprightly  dance. 
5  Charger,  war-horse. 
c  Croup,  behind  the  saddle. 
"  There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of 

the  Netherby  clan.     The  Graemes 

of  Netherby   formed  one  of  the 

most  powerful  of  Border  clans  in 

freebooting  times. 
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G  L  E  N  A  E  A. 

O  heard  ye  yon  pibrocTi  ^  sound  sad  in  the  gale, 
Where  a  band  cometh  slowly  with  weeping  and  wail  ? 
'Tis  the  chief  of  Glenara  laments  for  his  dear  ; 
And  her  sire  and  her  people  are  called  to  her  bier. 

Glenara  came  first,  with  the  mourners  and  shroud  ; 
Her  kinsmen  they  followed,  but  mourned  not  aloud  ; 
Their  plaids  all  their  bosoms  were  folded  around  ; 
They  marched  all  in  silence — they  looked  to  the  ground. 

In  silence  they  reached  over  mountain  and  moor, 
To  a  heath  where  the  oak-tree  grew  lonely  and  hoar  : 
*'  Now  here  let  us  place  the  gray  stone  of  her  cairn  - — 
"Why  speak  ye  no  word  1 '  said  Glenara  the  stern. 

'  And  tell  me  I  charge  you,  ye  clan  of  my  spouse, 
AYhy  fold  ye  your  mantles,  why  cloud  ye  your  brows  V 
So  spake  the  rude  chieftain  :  no  answer  is  made, 
But  each  mantle  unfolding,  a  dagger  displayed. 

'  I  dreamed  of  my  lady,  I  dreamed  of  her  shroud,' 
Cried  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen,  all  wrathful  and  loud  ; 
*  And  empty  that  shroud  and  that  coffin  did  seem ; 
Glenara  !  Glenara  !  now  read  me  my  dream  ! ' 

0  pale  grew  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain,  I  ween. 
When  the  shroud  was  unclosed,  and  no  body  was  seen  ; 
Then  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen  spoke  louder  in  scorn — 
'Twas  the  youth  that  had  loved  the  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn : 

'  I  dreamed  of  my  lady,  I  dreamed  of  her  grief, 

1  dreamed  that  her  lord  was  a  barbarous  chief ; 
On  a  rock  of  the  ocean  fair  Ellen  did  seem  ; 
Glenara  !  Glenara  !  now  read  me  my  dream  !' 
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In  dust  low  the  traitor  has  knelt  to  the  ground, 
And  the  desert  revealed  where  his  lady  was  found  ; 
From  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that  beauty  is  borne  ; 
Now  joy  to  the  house  of  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn  ! 

1  Pibroch,  the  music  of  the  bagpipes.        f  mark  where  a  chieftain  or  other 

"  Cairn,  a  heap  of  stones_employed  to  1  great  personage  lies  buried. 


THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

What  hid'st  thou  in  thy  treasure  caves  and  cells, 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main  1 

Pale  glistening  pearls  and  rainbow-coloured  shells. 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of  ^  and  in  vain. 

Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea  ! 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  thy  depths  have  more  !     What  wealth  untold, 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies  ! 

Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  argosies.- 

Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main  ! 
Earth  claims  not  these  again. 

Yet  more,  thy  depths  have  more  !     Thy  waves  have  rolled 

Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  ! 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Sea- weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry. 
Dash  o'er  them.  Ocean  !  in  thy  scornful  play, 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more  !  thy  billows  and  thy  depths  have  more  ! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast  ; 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar — 

The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  ! 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave. 
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Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely  !     Those  for  whom. 

The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long  ; 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless  gloom, 

And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song. 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down  ; 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery  crown. 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  dead  ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee. 
Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea ! 

Mrs  Hemans. 


i  Unrecked  of,  unthought  of.  I  the  vessel  in  which  Jason  sailed 

2  Argosies,  a  term  frequently  applied  to  Colchis  for  the  golden  fleece, 

to  ships,  from  Argo,  the  name  of  | 
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Beneath  a  mountain's  brow,  the  most  remote 

And  inaccessible  by  shepherds  trod, 

In  a  deep  cave,  dug  by  no  mortal  hand, 

A  hermit  lived — a  melancholy  man, 

Who  was  the  wonder  of  our  wandering  swains.^ 

Austere  and  lonely,  cruel  to  himself, 

Did  they  report  him  ;  the  cold  earth  his  bed. 

Water  his  drink,  his  food  the  shepherds'  alms. 

I  went  to  see  him,  and  my  heart  was  touched 

With  reverence  and  with  pity.     Mild  he  spake, 

And,  entering  on  discourse,  such  stories  told, 

As  made  me  oft  revisit  his  sad  cell ; 

For  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth ; 

And  fought  in  famous  battles,  when  the  peers 

Of  Europe,  by  the  bold  Godfredo  ^  led. 

Against  the  usurping  infidel  displayed 

The  blessed  cross,  and  won  the  Holy  Land. 
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Pleased  with  my  admiration,  and  the  fire 

His  speech  struck  from  me,  the  old  man  would  shake 

His  years  away,  and  act  his  young  encounters. 

Then,  having  shewed  his  wounds,  he  'd  sit  him  down, 

And  all  the  livelong  day  discourse  of  war. 

To  help  my  fancy,  in  the  smooth  green  turf. 

He  cut  the  figures  of  the  marshalled  host  : 

Described  the  motions  and  explained  the  use 

Of  the  deep  column  and  the  lengthened  line. 

The  square,  the  crescent,  and  the  phalanx  ^  firm  : 

For  all  that  Saracen  ^  or  Christian  knew 

Of  war's  vast  art  was  to  this  hermit  known. 

Unhappy  man  ! 
Returning  homewards  by  Messina's  ^  port, 
Loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  bravely  won, 
A  rude  and  boisterous  captain  of  the  sea 
Fastened  a  quarrel  on  him.     Fierce  they  fought : 
The  stranger  fell ;  and  with  his  dying  breath 
Declared  his  name  and  lineage.     '  Mighty  God  ! ' 
The  soldier  cried,  '  my  brother  !     0  my  brother ! ' 

They  exchanged  forgiveness  ; 
And  happy,  in  my  mind,  was  he  that  died  ; 
For  many  deaths  has  the  survivor  suffered. 
In  the  wild  desert  on  a  rock  he  sits. 
Or  on  some  nameless  stream's  untrodden  banks. 
And  ruminates  all  day  his  dreadful  fate. 
At  times,  alas  !  not  in  his  perfect  mind, 
Holds  dialogues  with  his  loved  brother's  ghost ; 
And  oft,  each  night,  forsakes  his  sullen  couch 
To  make  sad  orisons  ^  for  him  he  slew.  Rome. 


1  Swains,  peasants. 

2  The  bold  Godfi-edo.      The   most   dis- 

tinguished leader  in  the  first 
crusade  was  Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 
He  took  Jerusalem  from  the 
Turks  in  1099,  after  five  weeks  of 
hard  fighting. 

3  The   square,   crescent,  and  phalanx 

are  forms  in  which  armies  are 
arranged  when  drawn  up  for 
battle.        The    phalanx     was    of 


Grecian  origin,  and  consisted  of  a 
compact  body  of  men  fifty  abreast 
and  sixteen  deep,  who  placed 
their  shields  close  together  and  in 
this  form  charged  the  enemy. 

4  Saracen  (lit.  eastern  people),  a  name 

applied  In  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
followers  of  Mohammed. 

5  Messina,   a  town   of  Sicily,   on   the 

strait  of  the  same  name. 

6  Orisons,  prayers. 
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TUBAL    C  A  I  N.i 

Old  Tulial  Cain  was  a  man  of  might  2 
In  the  days  when  earth  was  young  ; 

By  the  fierce  red  light  of  his  furnace  bright 
The  strokes  of  his  hammer  rung  ; 

And  he  lifted  high  his  brawny  hand 

On  the  iron  glowing  clear, 
Till  the  sparks  rushed  out  in  scarlet  showers, 

As  he  fashioned  the  sword  and  spear. 

To  Tubal  Cain  came  many  a  one, 

As  he  wrought  by  his  roaring  fire, 
And  each  one  prayed  for  a  strong  steel  blade 

As  the  crown  of  his  desire.^ 

And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and  strong, 

Till  they  shouted  loud  for  glee, 
And  gave  him  gifts  of  pearls  and  gold. 

And  spoils  of  the  forest  free. 

But  a  sudden  change  came  o'er  his  heart, 

Ere  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
And  Tubal  Cain  was  filled  with  pain 

For  the  evil  he  had  done  ; 

He  saw  that  men,  with  rage  and  hate. 

Made  war  upon  their  kind, 
That  the  land  was  red  with  the  blood  they  shed, 


And  he  said  :  '  Alas  that  ever  I  made, 
Or  that  skill  of  mine  should  plan. 

The  spear  and  the  sword  for  men  whose  joy 
Is  to  slay  their  feUow-man  ! ' 

And  for  many  a  day  old  Tubal  Cain 

Sat  brooding  o'er  his  woe  ; 
And  his  hand  forbore  to  smite  the  ore, 

And  his  furnace  smouldered  low. 
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But  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face, 

And  a  bright  courageous  eye, 
And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  %vork, 

While  the  quick  flames  mounted  high. 

And  he  sang  :  '  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork  ! ' 

And  the  red  s^Darks  lit  the  air  ; 
^Kot  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel  made  ;' 

And  he  fashioned  the  first  Plough-share. 

And  men,  taught  wisdom  from  the  past. 

In  friendship  joined  their  hands  ; 
Hung  the  sword  in  the  hall,  the  spear  on  the  wall, 

And  ploughed  the  willing  lands, 

And  sang  :  '  Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain  ! 

Our  staunch  good  friend  is  he  ; 
And  for  the  plough-share  and  the  plough, 

To  him  our  praise  shall  be. 

*  But  while  oppression  lifts  its  head, 

Or  a  tyrant  would  be  lord, 
Though  we  thank  him  chiefly  for  the  plough, 

We  '11  not  forget  the  sword  ! ' 

Charles  MacJcay. 

1  Tabal  Cain   is   called  '  a  whetter  or  |  2  A  man  of  might,  a  powerful  man. 

sharpener  of  every  instrument  in      '^  The   crown  of  his  desire,    his  higliest 
brass  and  iron.'    See  Gen.  iv.  22.      |  wish. 


TO    A    MOUSE, 

ON   TTJENING   HER   UP   IN   HER   NEST  WITH   THE   PLOUGH, 
NOVEMBER    1785. 

Wee,  sleekitji  cowering,  timorous  beastie  ! 
Oh,  what  a  panic 's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hastie,^ 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  :  ^ 
I  wad  be  laith*  to  rin  and  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murdering  pattle.^ 
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I  'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion,*^ 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union, 
And  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which,  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion 

And  fellow-mortal. 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,7  but  thou  may  thieve  : 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun^  live  ; 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave  ^ 

's  a  sma'  request : 
I  '11  get  a  blessing  wi'  the  lave,^* 

And  never  miss 't. 

Thy  wee  bit  housie  too,  in  ruin  ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin' ! 
And  naething  now  to  big  ^^  a  new  ane 

0'  foggage  12  green  ! 
And  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin'  ^^ 

Baith  snell^^  and  keen  ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  and  waste, 
And  weary  winter  coming  fast, 
And  cozie  ^^  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till  crash  !  the  cruel  coulter  ^^  passed 

Out  through  thy  cell.^'' 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  and  stibble, 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble  !  ^^ 
Now  thou 's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald,i^ 
To  thole  20  the  winter's  sleety  dribble,^! 

And  cranreuch  cauld  I-^ 

But  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane,^^ 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  : 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley,-^ 
And  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain, 

For  promised  joy. 
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Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me  : 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee  ; 
But,  oh  !  I  backward  cast  my  ee  2^ 

On  prospects  drear  ! 
And  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  and  fear. 


Burns. 


1  Sleekit,  sleek  ;  soft  and  smooth. 

2  Hastie,  hastily. 

3  Bickering  brattle,  fluttering  haste. 
*  I  wad  be  laith,  I  would  be  loath. 
6  Battle,  ploughstafF. 

^  Man's  dominion,  the  power  given  to 
man  to  rule  over  the  other  crea- 
tures. 

"i  Wbyles,  at  times. 

8  Maun,  must. 

9  A  daimen   icker  in  a  thrave,   an  ear 

of  corn  now  and  then  in  two 
shocks — that  is,  in  twenty-four 
sheaves. 

10  The  Jave,  the  rest. 

11  Big,  build. 

1-  Foggage,  long  rank  grass  left  for 
pasturage  in  winter. 


Ensuin',  coming  on. 

Snell,  cold  and  piercing. 

Cozie,  comfortable. 

Coulter,  the  piece  of  iron  which 
cuts  the  soil  in  front  of  the  plough- 
share. 

Cell,  nest. 

Nibble,  the  act  of  gnawing  or  eat- 
ing away  little  by  little. 

But  house  or  hald,  without  house  or 
dwelling-place. 

Thole,  suffer. 

Sleety  dribble,  the  falling  of  hail  or 
snow  mixed  with  rain. 

Cranreuch  cauld,  cold  hoar-frost. 

No  thy  lane,  not  alone. 

Gang  aft  a-gley,  often  miscarrj'. 

Ee,  eye. 


THE    KANGAEOOS. 


A  pair  of  married  kangaroos 

(The  case  is  oft  a  human  one  too) 
Were  greatly  puzzled  once  to  choose 

A  trade  to  put  their  eldest  son  to  : 
A  little  brisk  and  busy  chap. 

As  all  the  little  K.'s  just  then  are — 
About  some  two  months  off  the  lap — 

They  're  not  so  long  in  arms  as  men  are. 


A  twist  in  each  parental  muzzle 
Betrayed  the  hardship  of  the  puzzle — 
So  much  the  flavour  of  life's  cup 
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Is  framed  by  early  wrong  or  right, 
And  kangaroos  we  know  are  quite 

Dependent  on  their  '  rearing  up.' 
The  question,  with  its  ins  and  outs, 
Was  intricate  and  full  of  doubts  ; 

And  yet  they  had  no  squeamish  carings 
For  trades  unfit  or  fit  for  gentry, 
Such  notion  never  had  an  entry, 

For  they  had  no  armorial  bearings. 
Howbeit  they  're  not  the  last  on  earth 
That  might  indulge  in  pride  of  birth  ; 

Whoe'er  has  seen  their  infant  young 
Bob  in  and  out  their  mother's  pokes, 

Would  own,  with  very  ready  tongue, 
They  are  not  born  like  common  folks. 
Well,  thus  the  serious  subject  stood. 

It  kept  the  old  pair  watchful  nightly, 
Debating  for  young  hopeful's  good, 
That  he  might  earn  his  livelihood, 

And  go  through  life  (like  them)  uprightly. 
Arms  would  not  do  at  all  ;  no,  marry,^ 
In  that  line  all  his  race  miscarry  ; 

And  agriculture  was  not  proper, 
Unless  they  meant  the  lad  to  tarry 

For  ever  as  a  mere  clod-hopper. 
He  was  not  well  cut  out  for  preaching, 

At  least  in  any  striking  style  ; 

And  as  for  being  mercantile — 
He  was  not  formed  for  over-reaching. 

The  law — while  there  still  fate  ill-starred  him, 
And  plainly  from  the  bar  debarred  him ; 
A  doctor — who  would  ever  fee  him  ? 

In  music  he  could  scarce  engage ; 

And  as  for  going  on  the  stage, 
In  tragic  socks  ^  I  think  I  see  him  ! 

He  would  not  make  a  rigging-mounter  ; 

A  haberdasher  ^  had  some  merit. 
But  there  the  counter  still  ran  counter. 
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For  just  suppose 

A  lady  cliose 
To  ask  liim  for  a  yard  of  ferret !  •* 
A  gardener  digging  up  his  beds  ? 
The  puzzled  parents  shook  their  heads. 

*  A  tailor  would  not  do  because ' 

They  paused  and  glanced  upon  his  paws. 

Some  parish  post — though  fate  should  place  it 

Before  him,  how  could  he  embrace  it  ? 

In  short,  each  anxious  kangaroo 

Discussed  the  matter  through  and  through  ; 

By  day  they  seemed  to  get  no  nearer, 

'Twas  posing  quite — 

And  in  the  night 
Of  course  they  saw  their  way  no  clearer  ! 
At  last  thus  musing  on  their  knees — 
Or  hinder  elbows  if  you  please — 

It  came — no  thought  was  ever  brighter  ! 
In  weighing  every  why  and  whether, 
They  jumped  upon  it  both  together — 

'  Let 's  make  the  imp  ^  a  shorthand  loriter  !' 

MORAL. 

I  wish  all  human  parents  so 

"Would  argue  what  their  sons  are  fit  for  ; 
Some  would-be  critics  that  I  know 

"Would  be  in  trades  they  have  more  wit  for. 

Hood. 


1  Marry,    an  Interjection,   here  nearly 

equal  to  ittdeed. 

2  Tragic    socks.      Greek    tragic    actors 

wore  high-heeled  shoes,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  low-heeled  socks 
of  the  comic  actors. 


3  Haberdasher,  a  seller  of  small-wares. 

*  Ferret,  a  kind  of  ribbon  or  tape  spun 
from  silk.  Also  the  name  of  an  ani- 
mal of  the  weasel  kind,  the  terror 
of  creatures  like  the  kangaroo. 

5  Imp,  urchin. 
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THE   SEVEN   AGES   OF  MAN. 

(From  -4s  You  L'lkz  It.) 

All  the  world 's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ;  ^ 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant, 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

And  then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 

Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then,  the  lover, 

Sighing  like  furnace,  ^\dth  a  woful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.     Then,  the  soldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard  ;  ^ 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then,  the  justice, 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  ^  and  modern  instances  ;  * 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  ;  ^ 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  ; 

His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion  ; 

Sans  ^  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

Shakspeare. 


1  Their  exits  and  their  entrances,  going 

out  and  coming  in. 
-  Pard,  leopard. 
3  Saws,  sayings  or  maxims. 


4  Instances,  examples. 

5  Pantaloon,   a  ridiculous   figure   in  a 

play. 

6  Sans,  without. 
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ALICE    BRAND. 

I. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood, 
When  the  mavis  and  merle ^  are  singing, 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are  in  cry, 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

'  0  Alice  Brand  !  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you  ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold,^ 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

*  O  Alice  !  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright, 

And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 
That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight, 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

*  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech, 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive,^ 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 
And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

*  And  for  vest  of  pall,*  thy  fingers  small. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughtered  deer. 
To  keep  the  cold  away.' 

*  0  Richard  !  if  my  brother  died, 

'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance  ; 
For  darkling  ^  was  the  battle  tried, 
And  Fortune  sped  the  lance. 

*  If  pall  and  vair  ^  no  more  I  wear. 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 
As  warm,  we  '11  say,  is  the  russet  gray, 
As  gay  the  forest-green. 

*  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

And  lost  thy  native  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 
And  he  his  Alice  Brand.' 
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II. 

Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  iu  good  greenwood, 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing  ; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side, 

Lord  Eichard's  axe  is  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  ^  Elfin  King, 

Who  woned  ^  within  the  hill- 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruined  church, 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill 

*  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak, 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  ? 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  ? 

*  Up,  Urgan,  up  !  to  yon  mortal  hie,^ 

Eor  thou  wert  christened  man  ; 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly, 
Eor  muttered  word  or  ban.^*^ 

*  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  withered  heart, 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye  : 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part, 
Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die.' 

III. 

'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood. 
Though  the  birds  have  stilled  their  singing ; 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts  ;  that  hideous  dwarf 

Before  Lord  Eichard  stands, 
And,  as  he  crossed  and  blest  himself, 

*  I  fear  not  sign,'  quoth  the  grisly  elf,'^^ 

'  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands.' 
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But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 
That  woman  void  of  fear : 

*  And  if  there 's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

'Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer.' 

*  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood  ! 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand, 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood, 
The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand.' 

Then  forward  stepped  she,  Alice  Brand, 
And  made  the  holy  sign — 

*  And  if  there 's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

'  And  I  conjure  thee.  Demon  elf, 

By  Him  whom  Demons  fear. 
To  shew  us  whence  thou  art  thyself, 

And  what  thine  errand  here  ? ' 

IV. 

'  'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 

When  Fairy  birds  are  singing, 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarch's  side. 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing  : 

*  And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-land — 

But  all  is  glistening  show. 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 
Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

*  And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam, 

Is  our  inconstant  shape. 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 
And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

*  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 

When  the  Fairy  King  has  power, 
That  I  sank  down  in  a  sinful  fray,^^ 
And,  'twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatched  away 

To  the  joyless  Elfm  bower. 
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'But  wist  13  I  of  a  woman  bold, 

Who  tlirice  my  brow  durst  sign, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  mold,^* 

As  fair  a  form  as  thine.' 

"She  crossed  him  once — she  crossed  him  twice — 

That  lady  was  so  brave  ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue, 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  crossed  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold  ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mold,^^ 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand  ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood, 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  gray, 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing.  Scott. 

1  Mavis  and  merle,  thrush  and  black-  |    ^  Hie,  hasten. 

bird. 
-  Wold,  a  wooded  region ;  A.  S.  weald. 
s  Glaive,  broadsword. 
4  PaU,  fine  cloth, 
s  Darkling,  in  the  dark. 

6  Vair,  fur. 

7  Moody,  ill-natured,  angry. 

8  Woned,  dwelt. 


10  Ban,  curse. 

u  Elf,   a  diminutive  wandering  spirit 
of  the  fairy  race. 

12  Fray,  quarrel. 

13  Wist,  knew. 

14  Mold,  mould,  shape. 

15  Mold,  mould,  ground. 


THE  SOXG  OP  THE  SHIET.! 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn,  with  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  Woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags,  plying  her  needle  and 

thread : 
Stitch — stitch — stitch  !  in  x3overty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 
And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch,-  she  sang  the  *  Song 

of  the  Shirt.' 

*  Work — work — work  !  while  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof ; 
And  work — work — work !  till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof. 
It 's  oh  to  be  a  slave  along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save,  if  this  is  Christian 
work ! 
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*  Work — work — work  !  till  the  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 
Work — work — work  !  till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim. 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band — band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep,  and  sew  them  on  in  a  dream ! 

'  0  men  with  sisters  dear  ! — 0  men  with  mothers  and  wives  ! 
It  is  not  linen  you  're  wearing  out,  but  human  creatures'  lives  ! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch  !  in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread,  a  shroud  as  well  as  a 
shirt. 

'  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death — that  phantom  of  grisly  bone  ? 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape,  it  seems  so  like  my  own — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own,  because  of  the  fasts  I  keep  : 
Alas  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear,  and  flesh  and  blood  so 
cheap  ! 

'  Work — work — work  !  my  labour  never  flags  : 

And  what  are  its  wages  ?     A  bed  of  straw — a  crust  of  bread 

— and  rags ; 
That  shattered  roof — and  this  naked  floor — a  table — a  broken 

chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank  for  sometimes 

falling  there ! 

*  Work — work — work  !  from  weary  chime  to  chime,^ 
Work — work — work  !  as  prisoners  work  for  crime. 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam — seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Till  the  heart  is  sick^  and  the  brain  benumbed,  as  well  as  the 

weary  hand. 

*  Work — work — work  !  in  the  dull  December  light, 

And  work — work — work !  when  the  weather  is  warm  and 

bright ; 
While  underneath  the  eaves  the  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  shew  me  their  sunny  backs,  and  twit  me  with  the 

Spring. 

*0  but  to  breathe  the  breath  of  the  cowslip  and  primrose 

sweet — 
With  the  sky  above  my  head,  and  the  grass  beneath  my  feet  j 
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For  only  one  short  hour  to  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 

Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want,  and  the  walk  that  costs  a  nieaU 

*  0  but  for  one  short  hour  !  a  respite  however  brief ! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope,  but  only  time  for  grief ! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart ;  but  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop  hinders  needle  and  thread.' 

AYith  fingers  weary  and  worn,  with  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags,  plying  her  needle  and  thread : 
Stitch — stitch — stitch  !  in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 
And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
(Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich  !) 

She  sancj  this  '  Son^r  of  the  Shirt.'  Hood. 


1  The  Song  of  the  Shirt.  This  song 
first  appeared  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  Punch  for  1844.  Its 
touching  appeal  at  once  entered 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  did 
more  than  anything  before  it   to 


elevate  the  condition  of  the  hard- 
toiling  needlewomen. 

Pitch,  tone. 

From  weary  chime  to  chime,  from  one 
tedious  hour  to  another. 


YAREOW    UN  VI  SI  TED. 

From  Stirling  Castle  we  had  seen 
The  mazy  Forth  unravelled  ; 

Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde  and  Tay^ 
And  with  the  Tweed  had  travelled ; 

And  when  we  came  to  Clovenfords,^ 
Then  said  my  '  winsome  marrow,' 

*  Whate'er  betide,  we  11  turn  aside, 

And  see  the  braes  of  Yarrow.' 

*  Let  Yarrow  folk,  frae  Selkirk  town, 

Who  have  been  buying,  selling. 
Go  back  to  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own  ; 

Each  maiden  to  her  dwelling  ! 
On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed. 

Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow  ! 
But  we  will  downwards  with  the  Tweed, 

Nor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 
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*  There  's  Gala  Water,  Leader  Hauglis, 

Both  lying  right  before  us  ; 
And  Drybiirgh,2  where  with  chiming  Tweed, 

The  lintwhites  sing  in  chorus. 
There  's  pleasant  Teviotdale,  a  land 

Made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow  ; 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day 

To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  ? 

*  What 's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare, 

That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 

As  worthy  of  your  wonder.' 
Strange  words  they  seemed  of  slight  and  scorn  ; 

My  true  love  sighed  for  sorrow, 
And  looked  me  in  the  face  to  think 

I  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow  I 

'  Oh  !  green,'  said  I,  '  are  Yarrow's  holms, 

And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing  ! 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rocks. 

But  we  will  leave  it  growing. 
O'er  hilly  path,  and  open  strath,^ 

We  '11  wander  Scotland  thorough  ; 
But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 

Into  the  dale  of  Yarrow. 

*  Let  beeves  ^  and  home-bred  kine  partake 

The  sweets  of  Burn-Mill  meadow  ; 
The  swan  on  still  St  Mary's  Lake  ^ 

Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  ! 
We  will  not  see  them,  will  not  go 

To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow  ; 
Enough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 

There 's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

'  Be  Yarrow's  stream  unseen,  unknown  ! 

It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it ; 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 

Ah  !  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
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The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 
TVe  '11  keep  them,  winsome  marrow  ! 

For  when  we  're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow  ! 

*  If  care,  with  freezing  years  should  come, 

And  wandering  seem  but  folly  ; 
Should  we  be  loath  to  stir  from  home, 

And  yet  be  melancholy  ; 
Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 

'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow. 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  shew — 

The  bonnie  holms  ^  of  Yarrow.' 

TVordsworth. 


t  Clovenfords,  a  hamlet  on  the  Caddon, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Tweed. 

2  Dryburgh,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tweed.  The  fine  ruins  of  an 
old  abbey  and  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  render  Dryburgh  a 
place  of  considerable  interest. 


3  Strath,  valley. 

4  Beeves,  oxen. 

5  St  Mary's  Lake,  a  small  lake  in  the 

county  of  Selkirk,  from  the  east 
end  of  which  rises  the  river  Yarrow. 

6  Holms,  flat  rich  land  lying  along  the 

banks  of  a  river. 
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And  is  this  Yarrow  ?     TJiis  the  stream 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished 
So  faithfully  a  waking  dream. 

An  image  that  hath  perished  ? 
Oh  !  that. some  minstrel's  harp  were  near, 

To  utter  notes  of  gladness. 
And  chase  the  silence  from  the  air. 

That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  ! 

Yet  why  ? — A  silvery  current  flows 

With  uncontrolled  meanderings  ; 
Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 

Been  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderings. 
And  through  her  depths,  St  Mary's  Lake 

Is  visibly  delighted  ; 
For  not  a  feature  of  these  hills 

Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 
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A  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  Yale, 

Save  where  that  pearly  whiteness 
Is  round  the  rising  sun  diffused, 

A  tender  hazy  brightness  : 
Llild  dawn  of  promise  !  that  excludes 

All  profitless  dejection  ; 
Though  not  unwilling  here  to  admit 

A  pensive  recollection. 

Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 

Of  Yarrow  Yale  i  lay  bleeding  ? 
His  bed,  perchance,  was  yon  smooth  mound 

On  which  the  herd  is  feeding': 
And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool, 

Xow  peaceful  as  the  morning. 
The  water-wraith  -  ascended  thrice. 

And  gave  his  doleful  warning. 

Delicious  is  the  lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  lovers, 
The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grove — 

The  leafy  grove  that  covers  : 
And  pity  sanctifies  the  verse 

That  paints  by  strength  of  sorrow, 
The  unconquerable  strength  of  Love  ; 

Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow  ! 

But  thou  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination, 
Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation : 
Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy  ; 
The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

That  region  left,  the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  lofty  stature, 
With  Yarrow  winding  through  the  pomp 

Of  cultivated  nature  : 
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And,  rising  from  these  lofty  groves. 

Behold  a  ruin  hoary  ! 
The  shattered  front  of  Newark's  towers,^ 

Kenowned  in  Border  story. 

Fair  scenes  for  childhood's  opening  bloom. 

For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in  ; 
For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength  ; 

And  age  to  wear  away  in  ! 
Yon  cottage  seems  a  bower  of  bliss, 

A  covert  for  protection 
Of  tender  thoughts  that  nestle  there, 

The  brood  of  chaste  affection. 

How  sweet  on  this  autumnal  day, 

The  wild- wood  fruits  to  gather. 
And  on  my  true  love's  forehead  plant 

A  crest  of  blooming  heather  ! 
And  what  if  I  inwreathed  my  own  ! 

'Twere  no  offence  to  reason  ; 
The  sober  hills  thus  deck  their  brows 

To  meet  the  wintry  season. 

I  see — but  not  by  sight  alone, 

Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee  ! 
A  ray  of  fancy  still  survives — 

Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  ! 
Thy  ever-youthful  waters  keep 

A  course  of  lively  pleasure  ; 
And  gladsome  notes  my  lips  can  breathe, 

According  to  the  measure. 

The  vapours  linger  round  the  heights, 

They  melt,  and  soon  must  vanish  ; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  no  more  is  mine — 

Sad  thought,  which  I  would  banish, 
But  that  I  know  where'er  I  go. 

Thy  genuine  image,  Yarrow  ! 
Will  dwell  with  me  to  heighten  joy, 

And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow. 

JFordsicortJi. 
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Famous  Flower  of  Yarrow  Vale.  See 
the  beautiful  ballad,  '  The  Dowie 
Dens  of  Yarrow,'  in  Scott's  Bor- 
der Minstrelsy. 


'  Water-wraith,  the  water-spirit. 

Newark's  towers.  This  old  ruin  is 
situated  a  few  miles  up  the  Yarrow, 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  POLAND. 

Warsaw's  last  champion  ^  from  her  height  surveyed, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  waste  of  ruin  laid — 
*  0  Heaven  ! '  he  cried,  '  my  bleeding  country  save  ! 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  those  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow-men  !  our  country  yet  remains  ! 
By  that  dread  name  we  wave  the  sword  on  high, 
And  swear  for  her  to  live  ! — with  her  to  die  ! ' 
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He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-heiglits  arrayed 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismayed  ; 
Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  ^  front  they  form, 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm  ; 
Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  ^  fly. 
Revenge,  or  death — the  watchword  and  reply  : 
Then  pealed  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm, 
And  the  loud  tocsin  *  tolled  their  last  alarm  ! 

In  vain,  alas  !  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few  ! 
From  rank  to  rank  your  volleyed  thunder  flew  : 
O  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 
Sarmatia  fell,^  unwept,  without  a  crime  ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  ! 
Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear  ; 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career ;  ^ 
Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell. 
And  Freedom  shrieked — as  Kosciusko  fell  ! 

The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there, 
Tumultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight  air — 
On  Prague's ''  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow. 
His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below  ; 
The  storm  prevails,  the  rampart  yields  a  way, 
Bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay  ! 
Hark  !  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  fall, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call ! 
Earth  shook — red  meteors  flashed  along  the  sky, 
And  conscious  Nature  shuddered  at  the  cry  ! 

O  righteous  Heaven  !  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave, 
Why  slept  the  sword,  omnipotent  to  save  ? 
Where  was  thine  arm,  0  Vengeance  !  where  thy  rod, 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God  ; 
That  crushed  proud  Ammon  ^  when  his  iron  car 
Was  yoked  in  wrath,  and  thundered  from  afar  ? 
Where  was  the  storm  that  slumbered  till  the  host 
Of  blood-stained  Pharaoh  ^  left  their  trembling  coast : 
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Then  bade  the  deep  in  wild  commotion  flow, 
And  heaved  an  ocean  on  their  march  below  ? 


Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 
Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  ^°  bled  ! 
Friends  of  the  world  !  restore  your  swords  to  man, 
Fight  in  his  sacred  cause,  and  lead  the  van  ! 
Yet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  of  blood  atone, 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  ^^  as  your  own  ! 
Oh  !  once  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return 
The  patriot  Tell — the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn  !  12 

Gamijhell. 


1  Warsaw's  last  champion.     \Vhen  the 

infatuated  nobility  of  Poland  in- 
voked the  aid  of  Russia,  a  Lithu- 
anian named  Kosciusko  gathered 
round  him  a  few  patriots,  chiefly 
ill-armed  peasants,  and  kept  at 
bay  for  some  time  a  force  of 
100,000  Russians.  This  hero  was 
at  length  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  \vith  him  fell  the 
Polish  nation. 

2  Horrid,   here  as  in  Latin,  bristling 

(that  is,  with  spears). 

3  Banners,  ranks. 

4  Tocsin,  a  signal  or  alarm  bell. 

5  Sannatia    felL      Sarmatia  is  a   term 

applied  to  Poland. 

6  Curbed  her  high  career.     Her  history 

as  a  nation  came  to  an  end. 
'Prague  (Praga) — to  be  distinguished 
from  Prague,  capital  of  Bohemia 
— stands  [on  the  Vistula  opposite 
Warsaw.  The  Polish  refugees  fled 
thither  when  the  Russians  took 
their  capital  in  1794.  Suwarrow, 
the    victorious    general,    stormed 


and  ransacked  it,  massacred  its  in- 
habitants, and  reduced  it  to  ashes. 

s  That  crushed  proud  Ammon.  See 
Judges  xi.  I,  and  i  Sam.  xi.  i. 

9  The  host  of  blood-stained  Pharaoh.  See 
Exod.  xiv.  27. 

If*  Marathon  and  Leuctra,  two  cele- 
brated battles  of  ancient  history. 
At  Marathon,  a  village  of  Greece, 
about  22  miles  from  Athens, 
110,000  Persians  '■■  were  totally 
routed  by  10,000  Athenians  under 
INIiltiades. — At  Leuctra,  a  small 
town  in  BcEotia,  Epaminondas,  at 
the  head  of  the  Thebans,  defeated 
the  Spartans  under  Cleombrotus. 

11  Puissant,  powerful. 

1-  The  patriot  Tell — the  Bruce  of  Bannock- 
bum. — William  Tell,  see  note  i, 
page  85. — Robert  Bruce,  by  the 
memorable  victory  at  Bannock- 
burn" (24th  June  13 14),  rescued 
Scotland  from  becoming  a  mere 
province  and  dependency  of  its 
more  powerful  southern  neigh- 
bour. 


^, 
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BATTLE  OF  FLODDEX  i— DEATH  OF  JAMES  lY. 

As  tliey  left  the  dark'ning  heath, 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  ^  in  volleys  hailed, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  ^  assailed  : 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  King. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Though  billmen  ^  ]3ly  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring  ; 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well  ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  ^  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands  ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know  ; 
Their  King,  their  Lords,  their  mightiest,  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow — 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow — 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash. 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land  ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale,^ 
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To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield  ! 
Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side  : 
There,  Scotland  !  lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one  : 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  high 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye  ; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain, 
That  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  Eoyal  Pilgrim ''  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought ; 
Eeckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain  : 
And  well  in  death,  his  trusty  brand, 
Found  clenched  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseemed  the  monarch  slain. 


Scott. 


IThe  battle  of  Flodden  was  fought 
September  9,  1513.  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  commanded  his  own 
army  in  person,  and  the  English 
were  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey. 

2  Shafts,  arrows. 

3  Horse,  cavalrj'. 

^Billmen,  men  who  fought  with  ii/ls, 
a  kind  of  halberd  or  battle-axe, 
formerly  used  by  foot-soldiers. 


5  Skilful  Surrey,  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

'^  Down  and  dale,  hill  and  valley. 

"  The  Royal  Pilgrim  .  .  .  may  yet  return. 
It  was  long  a  belief  among  the 
people  of  Scotland  that  James  IV., 
seeing  the  ruin  brought  on  his 
country  by  his  obstinacy  and  reck- 
lessness, had  made  his  escape  from 
the  field,  and  was  wandering,  l^y 
way  of  pe7ia7ice,  in  some  foreign 
land. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  MORGARTEK^ 

The  wine-montli  2  shone  in  its  golden  prime, 

And  the  red  grapes  clustering  hung ; 
But  a  deeper  sound,  through  the  Switzer's  clime. 
Than  the  vintage  music,  rung — 
A  sound  through  vaulted  cave, 
A  sound  through  echoing  glen. 
Like  the  hollow  swell  of  a  rushing  wave ; 
'Twas  the  tread  of  steel-girt  men. 

And  a  trumpet,  pealing  wild  and  far, 
Midst  the  ancient  rocks  was  blown, 
Till  the  Alps  replied  to  that  voice  of  war 
With  a  thousand  of  their  own. 
And  through  the  forest-glooms 
Flashed  helmets  to  the  day  ; 
And  the  winds  were  tossing  knightly  plumes. 
Like  the  larch-boughs  in  their  play. 

In  Hasli's  ^  wilds  there  was  gleaming  steel 

As  the  host  of  the  Austrian  passed  ; 
And  the  Schreckhorn's  *  rocks,  with  a  savage  peal. 
Made  mirth  of  his  clarion's  ^  blast. 
Up  midst  the  Righi  ^  snows 
The  stormy  march  was  heard, 
With  the  charger's  tramp,  whence  fire-sparks  rose, 
And  the  leader's  gathering-word. 

But  a  band,  the  noblest  band  of  all. 

Through  the  rude  Morgarten  strait. 
With  blazoned  streamers  and  lances  tall, 
Moved  onwards  in  princely  state. 
They  came  with  heavy  chains 
For  the  race  despised  so  long — 
But  amidst  his  Alp  domains. 
The  herdsman's  arm  is  strong  ! 
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The  sun  was  reddening  the  clouds  of  mom 

When  they  entered  the  rock-defile, 
And  shrill  as  a  joyous  hunter's  horn 
Their  bugles  rang  the  while. 
But  on  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood, 
There  was  stillness  as  of  night, 
When  storms  at  distance  brood. 

There  was  stillness  as  of  deep,  dead  night, 

And  a  pause — but  not  of  fear. 
While  the  Switzers  gazed  on  the  gathering  might  ^ 
Of  the  hostile  shield  and  spear. 
On  wound  those  columns  bright 
Between  the  lake  and  wood. 
But  they  looked  not  to  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 

The  pass  was  filled  with  their  serried  power, 

All  helmed  and  mail-arrayed. 
And  their  steps  had  sounds  like  a  thunder-shower 
In  the  rustling  forest-shade. 

Then  were  prince  and  crested  knight. 
Hemmed  in  by  cliff  and  flood, 
When  a  shout  arose  from  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 

And  the  mighty  rocks  came  bounding  down 

Their  startled  foes  among, 
With  a  joyous  whirl  from  the  summit  thrown — 
Oh  !  the  herdsman's  arm  is  strong  ! 
They  came  like  la  wine  ^  hurled 
From  alp  to  alp  in  play, 
When  the  echoes  shout  through  the  snowy  world, 
And  the  pines  are  borne  away. 

The  fir- woods  crashed  on  the  mountain-side, 

And  the  Switzers  rushed  from  high. 
With  a  sudden  charge,  on  the  flower  and  pride 

Of  the  Austrian  chivalry  : 
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Like  hunters  of  the  deer, 
They  stormed  the  narrow  dell ; 
And  first  in  the  shock,  with  Uri's  spear,^ 
Was  the  arm  of  William  Tell. 

There  was  tumult  in  the  crowded  strait, 

And  a  cry  of  wild  dismay ; 
And  many  a  warrior  met  his  fate 
From  a  peasant's  hand  that  day  ! 
And  the  empire's  banner  i°  then 
From  its  place  of  waving  free, 
Went  do^vn  before  the  shepherd-men, 
The  Men  of  the  Forest-sea. ^^ 

With  their  pikes  and  massy  clubs  they  brake 

The  cuirass  and  the  shield, 
And  the  war-horse  dashed  to  the  reddening  lake 
From  the  reapers  of  the  field  ! 
The  field — but  not  of  sheaves — 
Proud  crests  and  pennons  lay 
Stre"\vn  o'er  it  thick  as  the  birch-wood  leaves 
In  the  autumn  tempest's  way. 

Oh  !  the  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havoc  viewed 

When  the  Austrian  turned  to  fly, 
And  the  brave  in  the  trampling  multitude, 
Had  a  fearful  death  to  die  ! 
And  the  leader  of  the  war 
At  eve  unhelmed  was  seen, 
With  a  hurrying  step  on  the  wilds  afar, 
And  a  pale  and  troubled  mien. 

But  the  sons  of  the  land  which  the  freeman  tills 

Went  back  from  the  battle-toil, 
To  their  cabin  homes  'midst  the  deep  green  hills, 
All  burdened  with  royal  spoil. 
There  were  songs  and  festal  fires 
On  the  soaring  Alps  that  night, 
When  children  sprang  to  greet  their  sires 
From  the  wild  Morgarten  fight. 

2Irs  Eemans. 
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1  This  famous  battle— the  first  of  the 

three  by  which  the  Swiss  secured 
their  independence  and  kept  at 
bay  the  great  Austrian  empire — 
was  fought  on  the  15th  Nov.  1315. 
IMorgarten  Pass  is  about  three 
miles  long,  and  lies  between  Lake 
Egeri  and  Mount  Sattel. 

2  Wine-month,  the  month  during  which 

the  vine-dresser  gathers  his  grapes. 

3  Hasli,  a  fertile  valley  of  the  canton 

of  Bern,  in  the  north-east  corner  of 

the  Oberland. 
*  Schreckhom,    a  very  high  mountain 

in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
5  Clarion,  a  kind  of  trumpet  having  a 

narrow  tube  and  emitting  a  shrill 

clear  tone. 
^  Righi,  a  mountain  of  Central  Switzer- 


land,  almost  isolated  from  other 

Alpine  giants. 
'  Might,  strength  arising  from  numbers. 
s  Lawine  (Ger.),  avalanche. 

9  With  ITri's  spear,   &c.     Uri,  Schwyz, 

and  Unterwalden  were  the  three 
Forest  cantons  which  leagued  to- 
gether against  the  Austrians. 
They  all  lie  along  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Lucerne. 

10  The    empire's    banner— namely,    the 

Atistria7i  empire. 

11  Forest-sea.     The  four  original  Swiss 

cantons  are  known  as  the  Forest 
cantons  ;  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
on  which  they  border,  is  here 
called  the  Forest-sea,  in  imitation 
of  the  German,  in  which  a  lake  is 
called  a  see,  that  is,  a  sea. 
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The  sun's  last  ray  ^vas  glowing  fair  on  crag,  and  tree,  and 

flood  ; 
And  fell  in  mellow  softness  where  the  lonely  Indian  stood. 
Beneath  his  eye,  in  living  gold,  the  broad  Pacific  lay  ; 
Unruffled  there,  a  skiff  might  hold  its  bright  and  fearless  w^ay. 


Far,  far  behind  him,  mountains  blue  in  shadowy  distance 

melt ;  i 
And  far  beyond  the  dark  woods  grew,  where  his  forefathers 

dwelt. 
No  breathing  sound  was  in  the  air,  as,  leaning  on  his  bow, 
A  lone  and  weary  pilgrim  there,  he  murmured  stern  and  low  : 

'Far  by  Ohio's  mighty  river,^  bright  star,  I've  worshipped 

thee! 
My  native  stream — its  bosom  never  the  Eed  Man  more  may 

see ! 
The  Pale-face  rears  his  wigwam  ^  where  our  Indian  hunters 

roved ; 
His  hatchet  feUs  the  forest  fair  our  Indian  maidens  loved. 
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*  A  thousand  warriors  bore  in  war  the  token  of  my  sires  : 
On  all  the  hills  were  seen  afar  their  blazing  council-fires  !  * 
The  foeman  heard  their  war-whoop^  shrill,  and  held  his 

breath  in  fear ; 
And  in  the  wood,  and  on  the  hill,  their  arrows  pierced  the  deer. 

*  Where  are  they  now? — the  stranger's  tread  is  on  their  silent 

place  ! 
Yon  fading  light  on  me  is  shed,  the  last  of  all  my  race  ! 
Where  are  they  now  ? — in  summer's   light,   go,   seek   the 

winter's  snow ! 
Forgotten  is  our  name  and  might,  and  broken  is  our  bow  ! 

*  The  white  man  came  ;  his  bayonets  gleam  where  sachems  ^ 

held  their  sway  ; 
And,  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream,  our  tribe  has  passed  away  ! 
Cursed  be  their  race  !  to  faith  untrue  !  false  heart !  deceitful 

tongue  !— 
Hear  me,  0  evil  Manitou  ! '' — ^revenge  the  Indian's  wrong  ! 

*  I  hear  him  in  the  hollow  moan  of  the  dark  heaving  sea  ; 
And  whispers  murmur  in  the  tone,  of  vengeance  yet  to  be  ! 
What  if  no  stone  shall  mark  the  spot  where  lonely  sleep  the 

brave  ? 
Their  mighty  arm  is  unforgot,  their  glory  has  no  grave  ! 

*  But  to  our  foes  we  leave  a  shame  ! — disgrace  can  never  die  ; 
Their  sons  shall  blush  to  hear  a  name  still  blackened  with  a 

He! 
So  be  it  ever  to  their  race — false  friends  and  bitter  cares  ! 
By  fraud  they  have  the  Indian's  place  ;  the  Indian's  curse  is 

theirs ! ' 

BrijanL 


1  Melt,  \'unish. 

2  Ohio's  mighty  river,  a  great  river  of 

the  United  States,  which  flows 
into  the  Mississippi. 

3  Wigwam,  an  Indian  hut  or  cabin. 

4  Council-fire,     the     meeting-place    of 

Indian  tribes,  where  the  warriors 
and  sages  discuss  and  arrange  in- 
tended hostilities,  &c. 


5 War-whoop,    the     war-cry     of     the 
Indian. 

6  Sachems,  Indian  chiefs. 

7  Manitou,  a  spirit.     To  Matchi  Mani- 

to7c,  the  bad  spirit,  he  ascribes 
misfortune,  thunder,  tempests,  con- 
flagrations, &c 
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THE    LAST    MINSTREL. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  Minstrel  ^  was  infirm  and  old  ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray- 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day  ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  Bards  ^  was  he. 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry  ; 
For,  well-a-day  !  ^  their  date  was  fled, 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 
Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  *  borne, 
He  carolled,  light  as  lark  at  morn  ; 
No  longer  courted  and  caressed, 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
He  poured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 
The  unpremeditated  lay  : 
Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone  ; 
A  stranger  filled  the  Stuarts'  throne  ;  ^ 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time^ 
Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  Harper,  scorned  and  poor. 
He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower '' 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last. 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  passed. 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war. 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
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The  Duchess  ^  marked  his  weary  pace. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversit}-, 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree  ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb  !  ^ 


"When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 

And  the  old  man  was  gratified, 

Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride  ; 

And  he  began  to  talk  anon, 

Of  good  Earl  Francis,^*^  dead  and  gone, 

And  of  Earl  AYalter,^^  rest  him  God  ! 

A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode  ; 

And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew, 

Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch  :  ^^ 

And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 

To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 

Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak, 

He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  ^^  to  speak, 

That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 

He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained  ; 
The  Aged  Minstrel  audience  ^*  gained. 
But,  when  he  reached  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied : 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  marks  security  to  please  ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain  ! 
The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time.  .  .  . 
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Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled  ; 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along  : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot : 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied  ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  Latest  .Minstrel  sung. 

II. 
Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 
0  Caledonia  !  stern  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  Hood, 
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Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ! 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarro^v's  streams  still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break, 

Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek  ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 

The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

III. 
Hushed  is  the  harp — the  Minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No  ! — close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower, 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower  ; 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green, 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  sheltered  wanderers,  by  the  blaze  ^^ 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days  ; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door, 
And  give  the  aid  he  begged  before. 
So  passed  the  winter's  day  ;  but  still. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath. 
Waved  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath  ; 
When  throstles  sung  in  Harehead-shaw, 
And  corn  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  flourished,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak, 
The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke ! 
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Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day  ; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer  ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  rolled  along. 
Bore  burden  to  the  ^Minstrel's  song. 


Scott. 


1  Minstrel,  a  musician  who  sang  to  the 

harp  verses  composed  by  himself. 

2  Bard  (Welsh),  a  poet. 

3  Well-a-day,  alas  ! 

4  Palfrey,  a  pony. 

5  A  stranger  filled  the  Stnarts'  throne. 

The  throne  of  England  passed 
from  the  Stuarts  at  the  Revolution 
(i688). 
*  Iron  time.  This  Is  an  allusion  to  the 
harsh  and  rigorous  sway  of  the 
Puritans. 

7  Newark's  stately  tower.     See  note  3, 

page  109. 

8  The  Duchess,  Anne,  second  Countess 

of  Buccleuch,  who  married  James, 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son 
of  Charles  II.  On  their  marriage 
Monmouth  assumed  the  name  of 
Scott,  and  received  the  titles  and 
lands  of  the  family. 

9  Manmonth's  bloody  tomb.     Monmouth 

was  beheaded  at  Tower  Hill, 
London,  on  15th  July  1685.  His 
efforts  to  wrest  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land from  his  xmcle  James,  Duke 
of  York ;  his  exile ;  his  insurrec- 
tion and  defeat    at  Sedgemoor; 


his  capture,  and  the  inexorable 
severity  of  the  king,  stand  out 
prominently  on  the  page  of  his- 
torj'. 

10  Earl   Francis,   second  Earl  of  Buc- 

cleuch, and  father  of  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Monmouth,  died  1651. 

11  Earl  Walter,  second   Baron  [of  Buc- 

cleuch, was  created  earl  in  i6ig. 
He  died  in  1632,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Francis  (see 
preceding  note). 

12  Buccleuch      (pronounced    Bucclew). 

This  family  traces  tits  descent 
through  a  long  line  of  illus- 
trious ancestors  from  a  certain 
Sir  RicJiard  le  Scot,  who  flour- 
ished and  earned  high  distinction 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
The  clan  of  Scott  became  in  course 
of  time  the  most  powerful  on  the 
Scottish  Borders,  and  produced 
names  no  less  distinguished  in  the 
high  councils  of  the  nation  than 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

13  Sooth,  truth. 

1*  Audience,  a  hearing. 
15  Blaze,  fire. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  SPEIXG. 

I  come,  I  come !  ye  have  called  me  long — 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song ! 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 
By  the  primrose-stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 
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I  have  breathed  on  the  South,  and  the  chestnut  flowers 
By  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowers  ; 
And  the  ancient  graves  and  the  fallen  fanes  ^ 
Are  veiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains. 
But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom, 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb  ! 

I  have  looked  on  the  hills  of  the  stormy  North, 

And  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels  -  forth ; 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 

And  the  reindeer  bounds  o'er  the  pastures  free  ; 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green, 

And  the  moss  looks  bright  where  my  foot  hath  been. 

I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  glowing  sigh, 
And  called  out  each  voice  of  the  deep  blue  sky ; 
Prom  the  night-bird's  lay  through  the  starry  time, 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  ^  clime. 
To  the  swan's  wild  note  by  the  Iceland  lakes. 
When  the  dark  fir-branch  into  verdure  breaks. 

From  the  streams  and  founts  I  have  loosed  the  chain : 
They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main  ; 
They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain  brows, 
They  are  flinging  spray  o'er  the  forest  boughs  : 
They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  *  caves. 
And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves  ! 

Come  forth,  0  ye  children  of  gladness  !  come  : 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  be  now  your  home. 
Ye  of  the  rose-lip  and  dew-bright  eye. 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly  ! 
With  the  lyre  and  the  wreath  and  the  joyous  lay. 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine — I  may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  care-worn  men. 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  grove  and  glen  ! 
Away  from  the  chamber  and  sullen  hearth, 
The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth ! 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains, 
And  Youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 
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But  ye !    Ye  are  changed  since  ye  met  me  last ! 
There  is  something  bright  from  your  features  passed  ! 
There  is  that  come  over  your  brow  and  eye 
Which  speaks  of  a  world  where  the  flowers  must  die  ! 
Ye  smile  !  but  your  smile  hath  a  dimness  yet. 
Oh  !  what  have  you  looked  on  since  last  we  met  ? 

Ye  are  changed,  ye  are  changed  !  and  I  see  not  here 
All  whom  I  saw  in  the  vanished  year  ! 
There  were  graceful  heads,  with  their  ringlets  bright, 
Which  tossed  in  the  breeze  with  a  play  of  light ; 
There  were  eyes  in  whose  glistening  laughter  lay 
No  faint  remembrance  of  dull  decay ! 

There  were  steps  that  flew  o'er  the  cowslip's  head, 

As  if  for  a  banquet  all  earth  were  spread  ; 

There  were  voices  that  rang  through  the  sapphire  ^  sky, 

And  had  not  a  sound  of  mortality  !  ° 

Are  they  gone  ?      Is  their  mirth  from  the  mountains 

passed  ? 
Ye  have  looked  on  death  since  ye  met  me  last ! 

I  know  whence  the  shadow  comes  o'er  you  now  ; 
Ye  have  strewn  the  dust  on  the  sunny  brow  ! 
Ye  have  given  the  lovely  to  earth's  embrace — 
She  hath  taken  the  fairest  of  beauty's  race. 
With  their  laughing  eyes  and  their  festal  crown  ; 
They  are  gone  from  amongst  you  in  silence  down  ! 

They  are  gone  from  amongst  you,  the  young  and  fair ; 
Ye  have  lost  the  gleam  of  their  shining  hair  ! 
But  I  know  of  a  land  where  there  falls  no  blight : 
I  shall  find  them  there,  with  their  eyes  of  light ! 
Where   Death  'midst   the   blooms    of    the    morn   may 

dwell, 
I  tarry  no  longer — farewell,  farewell ! 

The  Summer  is  coming,  on  soft  winds  borne — 
Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  corn  ! 
For  me,  I  depart  to  a  brighter  shore — 
Ye  are  marked  by  care  ;  ye  are  mine  no  more  ; 
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I  go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwell, 
And  the  flowers  are  not  Death's.    Fare  ye  well,  farewell ! 

Mrs  Remans. 

1  Fanes,  temples,  churches.  j  *  Sparry,  abounding  in  spar,  a  mineral 

2  Tassels,  so  called  from  the  tassel-like  '  formation. 

shape    of   the    small  bunches    of  .  ^  Sapphire,  a  brilliant  blue  colour. 
foliage  on  the  larch.  j  ^  Mortality,  death. 

3  Hesperian,  western. 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

0  for  a  draught  of  vintage  !  ^  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  ^  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  ^  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  ! 
0  for  a  beaker  ■*  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene,^ 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim 
And  purple-stained  mouth  ; 
That  1  might  drink  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 

And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget    ^ 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known — 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret. 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  ; 
Where  Palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs ; 
Where  Youth  grows  pale  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies  ; 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs ; 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away  !  away  !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards,^ 

But  on  the  ^aewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  j)erplexes  and  retards  : 
Already  with  thee  !  tender  is  the  night, 
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And  haply  the  queen-moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  fays  ;  ^ 
But  here  there  is  no  light, 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  blooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

Darkling  I  listen  ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death  ; 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme. 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  : 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 

"While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 

To  thy  high  requiem  ^  become  a  sod ! 


Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  da3's  by  emperor  and  clown  : 

Perhaps  the  seK-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Tlirough  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth  ^  when,  sick  for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

*  Forlorn  ! '     The  very  sound  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self : 
Adieu  !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  w^ell 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 

Adieu  !  adieu  !     Thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side  :  and  now,  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley's  glades  : 
"Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 

Pled  is  that  music  ! — Do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

Keats. 
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1  Vintage,  wine. 

•  Flcra,    the   goddess  of   flowers,    and 

hence  the  flowers  themselves. 

3  Provencal  song,  the  song  of  the  vine- 

dressers in  Provence. 

4  Beaker,  a  drinking-bowl. 

*  Hippocrene,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of 

Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia.  The 
Muses  frequented  the  spot,  and 
bestowed  their  sacred  favours  on 


6  Charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
conveyed  by  the  wine-god  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  panthers.  Bac- 
chus is  represented,  in  classical 
mythology,  as  drawn  by  tigers, 
lions,  lynxes,  or  panthers.   . 

7  Fays,  fairies,  elves, 
s  Requiem,    a    dirge     or    hymn     sung 

for  the  dead. 
9  Through  the  sad  heart  of  Euth.     See 
all     who     drank    of    the     limpid  j  the   beautiful    Scripture   narrative 

waters.  I  in  the  book  of  Ruth. 


BERNARDO  AND  KING  ALPHONSO. 

With  some  good  ten  of  his  chosen  men, 

Bernardo  hath  appeared, 
Before  them  all  in  the  palace  hall, 

The  lying  king  to  beard.^ 
With  cap  in  hand  and  eye  on  ground, 

He  came  in  reverent  guise  ; 
But  ever  and  anon  he  frowned. 

And  flame  -  broke  from  his  eyes. 

*  A  curse  upon  thee,'  cries  the  king, 

'  Who  com'st  unbid  to  me  ! 
But  what  from  traitor's  blood  should  spring, 

Save  traitor  like  to  thee  ? — 
His  sire,  lords,  had  a  traitor's  heart — 

Perchance  our  champion  brave 
May  think  it  were  a  pious  part 

To  share  Don  Sancho's  grave.' 

*  Whoever  told  this  tale,  the  king 

Hath  rashness  to  repeat,' 
Cries  Bernard  ;  '  here  my  gage  ^  I  fling 

Before  the  liar's  feet. 
No  treason  was  in  Sancho's  blood — 

No  stain  in  mine  doth  lie  : 
Below  the  throne,  what  knight  will  own 

The  coward  calumny  ? 
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'  Ye  swore  upon  your  kingly  faitli 

To  set  Don  Sancho  free  ; 
But,  curse  upon  your  paltering  breatli ! 

The  light  he  ne'er  did  see  : 
He  died  in  dungeon  cold  and  dim, 

By  Alphonso's  base  decree  ; 
And  visage  blind,  and  mangled  limb, 

Were  all  they  gave  to  me. 

'  The  king  that  swerveth  from  his  word, 

Hath  stained  his  purple  black  : 
No  Spanish  lord  shall  draw  his  sword 

Behind  a  liar's  back. 
But  noble  vengeance  shall  be  mine  ; 

And  open  hate  I  '11  shew  ; 
The  king  hath  injured  Carpio's  line, 

And  Bernard  is  his  foe  ! ' 

'  Seize — seize  him  ! '  loud  the  king  doth  scream 

'  There  are  a  thousand  here  ; 
Let  his  foul  blood  this  instant  stream  ; 

What !  caitiffs,*  do  ye  fear  ? 
Seize — seize  the  traitor  ! '     But  not  one 

To  move  a  finger  dareth  : 
Bernardo  standeth  by  the  throne, 

And  calm  his  sword  he  bareth. 

He  drew  the  falchion  from  its  sheath, 

And  held  it  up  on  high  ; 
And  all  the  hall  was  still  as  death  ! — 

Cries  Bernard  :  '  Here  am  I ; 
And  here 's  the  sword  that  owns  no  lord. 

Excepting  Heaven  and  me  : 
Fain  would  I  know  who  dares  its  point — 

King,  conde,^  or  grandee.'  ^ 

Then  to  his  mouth  his  horn  he  drew— 

It  hung  below  his  cloak  ; 
His  ten  true  men  the  signal  knew. 

And  through  the  ring  they  broke. 
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"With  helm  on  head,  and  blade  in  hand, 

The  knights  the  circle  brake, 
And  back  the  lordlings  'gan  to  stand, 

And  the  false  king  to  quake. 

'  Ha !  Bernard  ! '  quoth  Alphonso, 

'  What  means  this  warlike  guise  ? 
Ye  know  full  well  I  jested  ; 

Ye  know  your  worth  I  prize  ! ' 
But  Bernard  turned  upon  his  heel, 

And,  smiling,  passed  away. 
Long  rued  Alphonso  and  Castile 

The  jesting  of  that  day  ! 

J.  G.  Lochhart. 

1  Beard,  to  reprove  face  to  face.  I  ^  Caitiffs,  cowards. 

2  Flame,  anger.  j  ^  Conde,  count  or  earl. 

3  Gage,  challenge.  j  ^  Grandee,  a  Spanish  nobleman. 
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Oh  !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array  ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers. 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish  spears.^ 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,^  the  curses  of  our  land  ! 
And  dark  Mayenne  *  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his 

hand  ; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  empurpled 

flood. 
And  good  Coligni's  '"  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood  ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  Power  who  rules  the  fate  of 

war, 
To  fight  for  His  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  ! 

The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  all  in  his  armour  drest  ; 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest. 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye  ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stern  and 
high. 
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night  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled,  from  wing  to 

wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  '  Long  live  our  lord  the 

King.'— 
■*  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may — 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray — 
Press  where  you  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks 

of  war. 
And  be  your  oriflamme,^  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Xavarre.' 

Hurrah  !  the  foes  are  moving  !     Hark  to  the  mingled  din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin  !  ^ 
The  fiery  Duke  is  speeding  fast  across  St  Andre's  ^  plain, 
With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  ^  and  Almayne.^"^ 
*  Now,  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge — for  the   golden   lilies   now — upon    them   with   the 

lance  ! ' 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white 

crest  ; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding 

star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours !     Mayenne  hath 

turned  his  rein, 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.     The  Flemish  Count  is 

slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay 

gale  ; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven 

mail. 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance  ;  and  all  along  our  van 
'  Remember  St  Bartholomew  ! '  ^^  was  passed  from  man  to 

man  ; 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry  :  *  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe  : 
Down,  down  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren  go.' 
Oh  !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war. 
As  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre  ! 
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Ho  !  maidens  of  Vienna  !     Ho  !  matrons  of  Lucerne  !  ^^ 
"Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair,  for  those  "who  never  shall 

return. 
Ho  !  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles,^^ 
That   Antwerp!*    monks   may    sing   a    mass    for    thy   poor 

spearmen's  souls  ! 
Ho  !  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms  Le 

bright ! 
Ho!  burghers  of  St  Genevieve,!'^  keep  watch  and  ward  to- 


For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised  the- 

slave, 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of  the- 

brave. — 
Then  glory  to  His  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are  ; 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre  ! 

Macaulay. 


1  Battle  of  the  League.  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  of  France,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  formed  a  league  for 
the  extermination  of  theHuguenots 
from  that  country.  Henr^^  Duke 
of  Guise,  headed  the  League,  while  i 
Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  became 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Protestants.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  IIL,  the  crown  of  France 
devolved  on  the  king  of  Navarre, 
under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  But 
he  had  still  to  contend  with  the 
Leaguers,  who  met  him,  with 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne  at  their 
head,  in  the  celebrated  fields  of 
Arques  and  Ivry.  The  battle  of 
-  Iviy  was  the  crisis  of  the  struggle. 
The  army  of  the  League  was 
totally  defeated,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots triumphed.  This  victory  was 
gained  eighteen  years  after  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 

2 Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's 
Flemish  spears.  Swiss  Catholics 
joined  the  League,  and  several 
troops  from  the  Low  Countries 
were  led  by  Count  Egmont. 


3  Brood  of  false  Lorraine.  Lorraine  was 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
as  inveterate  in  his  hatred  of  the 
Protestants. 

*  Mayenne  was  another  brother  of  Guise, 
and  after  the  assassination  of  the 
latter  became  Lieutenant-general 
of  France,  and  leader  of  the 
Catholics. 

5  Coligni's  hoary  hair.  Gaspard  de 
Coligni,  better  known  as  Admiral 
Coligny,  was  one  of  the  noblest 
champions  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Huguenots  for  religious  liberty. 
In  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew he  was  the  first  victim. 

•^  Oriflamme,  the  ancient  royal  standard 
of  France. 

"  Culverin,  an  old  kind  of  cannon. 

s  St  Andre's  plain,  the  battle-field. 

^  Guelders,  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  which  many  mercenary 
troops  had  been  levied. 

10  Almayne,  Germany,  from  Allemanni, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  confederate 
tribes. 

u  Remember  St  Bartholomew  !  The  re- 
membrance of  tliat  bloody  Sunday 
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morning,  24th  Aug.  1572,  was  still  j 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  as  they  j 
mustered  round  their  gallant  leader 
on  the  field  of  Ivry.  Between 
sixty  and  seventy  thousand  of  their 
brethren  had  been  slain  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Catharine  de'  Medici. 

1-  Ho  !  maidens  of  Vienna  !  Ho  !  matrons 
of  Lucerne  !  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  Spain  had  each  sent  reinforce- 
ments to  the  army  of  the  League, 
and  the  first  two  are  represented 
by  leading  cities  in  them. 

1-"  Ho  !  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexi- 


can pistoles.  Philip  II.,  an  ardent 
Roman  Catholic,  was  king  of 
Spain  during  this  struggle  between 
the  League  and  the  Huguenots. 
The  vast  American  continent, 
whose  wealth  had  but  lately  been 
laid  open,  supplied  him  with  end- 
less'resources. 

1^  Antwerp,  a  province  and  city  of  the 
Netherlands.     See  Note  2. 

15  St  Genevieve,  ;  Paris,  of  which  St 
Genevieve  is  the  patron  saint. 
The  citizens  zealously  supported 
the  League. 


CHEVY  CHASE.1— Old  Ballad. 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 
Our  lives  and  safeties  all  ; 

A  woful  hunting  once  there  did 
In  Clievy  Chase  befall : 
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To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn, 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way  ; 
The  child  may  rue  ^  that  is  unhorn 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer  days  to  take  ; 

The  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy  Chase 

To  kill  and  hear  away. 
This  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay  ; 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word, 

He  would  prevent  his  sport. 
The  English  earl,  not  fearing  him, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort, 

"With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold  ; 

All  chosen  men  of  might. 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need, 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright. 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran 

To  chase  the  fallow-deer  : 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt, 

"When  daylight  did  appear ; 

And  long  before  high  noon  they  had 

An  hundred  fat  bucks  slain  ; 
Then  having  dined,  the  drivers  went 

To  rouse  the  deer  again. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
That  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 
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Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  ^  went, 
To  view  the  slaughtered  deer  ; 

Quoth  he  :  ^  Earl  Douglas  promised 
This  day  to  meet  me  here  ; 

'  But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  come, 

No  longer  would  I  stay.' 
"With  that  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  earl  did  say  : 

*  Lo  !  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 
All  marching  in  our  sight ; 

'  All  men  of  pleasant  Tividale, 

Fast  by  the  river  Tweed.' 
'  0  cease  your  sport,'  Earl  Percy  said, 

*  And  take  your  bows  with  speed  : 

*  And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen. 

Your  courage  forth  advance  ; 
For  there  was  never  champion  yet. 
In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

*  That  ever  did  on  horseback  come, 

But  if  my  hap  it  were, 
I  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 
"With  him  to  break  a  spear.' 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Eode  foremost  of  his  company, 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold. 

*  Shew  me,'  saith  he,  '  whose  men  you  be 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here  ; 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase 
And  kill  my  fallow-deer  ? ' 
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The  man  that  first  did  answer  make 

Was  noble  Percy,  he 
Who  said  :  '  We  list  *  not  to  declare, 

Nor  shew  whose  men  we  be  : 

*  Yet  will  we  spend  our  dearest  blood 

Thy  chief  est  harts  to  slay.' 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath. 
And  thus  in  rage  did  say  : 

*  Ere  thus  will  I  out-braved  ^  be. 

One  of  us  two  shall  die  ! 
I  know  thee  well ;  an  earl  thou  art ; 
Lord  Percy  !  so  am  I. 

*  But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  'twere 

And  great  offence  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  harmless  men, 
For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

*  Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

And  set  our  men  aside.' 

*  Accurst  be  he,'  Lord  Percy  said, 

*  By  whom  this  is  denied.' 

Then  stept  a  gallant  squire  forth, 
Witherington  was  his  name, 

Who  said  :  '  I  would  not  have  it  told 
To  Henry  our  king,  for  shame, 

*  That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot, 

And  I  stood  looking  on. 
You  be  two  earls,'  said  Witherington, 

*  And  I  a  squire  alone  : 

*  1 11  do  the  best  that  do  I  may, 

While  I  have  power  to  stand  : 
While  I  have  power  to  wield  my  sword, 
I  '11  fight  with  heart  and  hand.' 
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Our  English  arcliers  bent  their  bows, 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  true  ; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent, 
Full  fourscore  Scots  they  slew. 

Yet  bides  Earl  Douglas  on  the  bent,^ 

As  chieftain  stout  and  good, 
As  valiant  captain  all  unmoved 

The  shock  he  firmly  stood. 

At  last  these  two  stout  earls  did  meet, 
Like  captains  of  great  might : 

Like  lions  wild,  they  laid  on  loud,'' 
And  made  a  cruel  fight : 

They  fouglit  until  they  both  did  sweat, 
With  swords  of  tempered  steel ; 

Until  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain, 
They  trickling  down  did  feel. 

*  Yield  thee.  Lord  Percy,'  Douglas  said  ; 

'  In  faith  I  will  thee  bring 
"Where  thou  shalt  high  advanced  be 
By  James,  our  Scottish  king  ! 

*  Thy  ransom  I  will  freely  give. 

And  thus  report  of  thee, 
Thou  art  the  most  courageous  knight 
That  ever  I  did  see.' 

'  No,  Douglas,'  quoth  Earl  Percy  then  ; 

*  Thy  profi'er  I  do  scorn  ; 
I  will  not  yield  to  any  Scot 

That  ever  yet  was  born.' 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow  ; 
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Who  never  spake  more  words  than  these 
'  Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all ; 

For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end  ; 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  fall,' 

Then  leaving  life,  Earl  Percy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  liand, 
And  said  :  '  Earl  Donglas,  for  thy  life 

"Would  I  had  lost  my  land. 

*  0  sad  !  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake  ; 
For  sure  a  more  renowned  knight 

Mischance  could  never  take.' 

A  knight  among  the  Scots  there  was 
Which  saw  Earl  Douglas  die, 

Who  straight  in  wrath  did  vow  revenge 
Upon  the  Lord  Percy. 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  was  he  called, 
Who,  with  a  spear  most  bright, 

Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed, 
Ean  fiercely  through  the  fight ; 

And  past  the  English  archers  all, 

Without  all  dread  and  fear  ; 
And  through  Earl  Percy's  body  then 

He  thrust  his  hateful  spear  ;  ^ 

With  such  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did  his  body  gore, 
The  staff  went  through  the  other  side 

A  large  cloth-yard,  and  more. 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die. 
Whose  courage  none  could  stain. 

An  English  archer  then  perceived 
The  noble  earl  was  slain  : 
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He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree  : 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Up  to  the  head  drew  he  : 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  the  shaft  he  set. 
The  gray-goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet. 

This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun  ; 
For  when  they  rang  the  evening  bell 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

"With  brave  Earl  Percy  there  was  slain 

Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
Sir  Robert  Ratcliff,  and  Sir  John, 


And  with  Sir  George  and  stout  Sir  James, 
Both  knights  of  good  account, 

Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  was  slain, 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount.^ 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wail 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps  ;  ^^ 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off 

He  fought  upon  his  stumps. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  was  slain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  ; 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  flee. 

Sir  Charles  Murray,  of  Ratclifi",  too, 

His  sister's  son  was  he  ; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteemed, 

Yet  saved  could  not  be. 
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And  the  Lord  Maxwell  in  like  case 

Did  with.  Earl  Douglas  die  : 
Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears, 

Scarce  fifty-five  did  fly. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 

Went  home  but  fifty -three  ; 
The  rest  were  slain  in  Chevy  Chase, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

ISText  day  did  many  widows  come. 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears  ; 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bare  with  them  away  ; 
They  kissed  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 

Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay.^^ 

This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign. 

That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 
Was  with  an  arrow  slain. 

*  0  heavy  news  ! '  King  James  did  say  :  ^- 

'  Scotland  can  witness  be, 
I  have  not  any  captain  more 

Of  such  account  as  he.' 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  ^^  came 

Within  as  short  a  space, 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slain  in  Chevy  Chase. 

'Now  God  be  with  him,'  said  our  king, 

'  Since  it  will  no  better  be  ; 
I  trust  I  have,  within  my  realm. 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he  : 
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*  Yet  shall  not  Scots  nor  Scotland  say- 
But  I  will  vengeance  take  : 

I  '11  be  revenged  on  them  all 
For  brave  Earl  Percy's  sake.' 

This  vow  full  well  the  king  performed, 

After,  at  Humbledown :  ^^ 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slain, 

With  lords  of  great  renown  : 

And  of  the  rest,  of  small  account, 

Did  many  hundreds  die  : 
Thus  ending  the  hunting  of  Chevy  Chase, 

Made  by  the  Earl  Percy. 

God  save  our  king,  and  bless  this  land, 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace  ; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 


1  (Jhevy  CliaBe.  This  spirited  ballad 
commemorates  the  Battle  of  Otter- 
burn,  fought  on  the  19th  August 
1388  between  James,  Earl  of  Doug- 
las, and  Sir  Henry  Percy,  the  re- 
nowned Hotspur.  Douglas  fell  in 
the  hour  of  victory  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish leader,  along  with  his  brother. 
Sir  Ralph  Percy,  were  taken  cap- 
tive. The  writer  of  this  ballad  is 
unknown,  but  its  majestic  stanzas 
have  frequently  elicited  the  ad- 
miration of  our  best  writers.  Ben 
Jonson  used  to  say  that  he  would 
rather  have  been  author  of  it  than 
of  all  his  own  works  ;  and  Addison 
was  so  professed  an  admirer  of  it 
that  he  carefully  scrutinises  it, 
verse  by  verse,  and  compares  it, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  in  sentiment  and 
diction,  with  the  immortal  pro- 
ductions of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
The  author,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  sides  with  the  English,  but 
gives  the   Scots  credit    for   their 


valour.  A  like  partiality  is  shewn 
in  the  Scottish  version  of  the  same 
conflict.  See  Scott's  {Mitistrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border. 

-  Eue,  regret. 

3  Quarry,  a  heap  of  dead  game. 

■*  List,  wish,  choose. 

5  Out-braved,  defied,  bullied. 

c  Yet  bides  Earl  Douglas  on  the  bent. 
Earl  Douglas  still  keeps  his  ground. 

7  Lay  on  loud,  strike  with  loud  blows. 

8  And  through  Earl  Percy's  body  then  he 

thrust  his  hateful  spear.  This 
stanza  is  historically  incorrect ; 
Hotspur  was  not  slain  at  Otter- 
burn,  but  the  fate  of  a  soldier 
awaited  him  in  a  more  important 
field.  He  fell  as  leader  of  the 
rebel  army  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1403. 

9  Surmount,  excel. 

10  Doleful  dumps,  a  sad  state  of  mind. 

11  Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay.     Ere  they 

were  buried. 
1-  '  0  heavy  news  ! '  King  James  did  say. 
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The  poet's  historical  knowledge  is  |  of  England  for  eleven  years  before 


seriously  at  fault  with  regard  to 
the  monarchs  of  the  two  kingdoms 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. James  I.  did  not  succeed 
to  the  Scottish  sceptre  till  his 
return  from  captivity  in  1424 ;  and 
Robert  II.,  his  grandfather,  was 
king  when  the  events  narrated  in 
the  ballad  occurred. 
Sing  Eenry.    Richard  II.  was  king 


and  eleven  years  after  *  Chevy 
Chase.'  He  was  succeeded  in  1399 
by  Henry  IV. 
li  At  Humbledown.  The  battle  of 
Homildon  Hill  was  fought  Sep- 
tember 14,  1402.  A  considerable 
army  of  Scots,  led  by  Earl  Doug- 
las, was  routed  by  the  English 
bowmen  under  the  fiery  Hotspur. 


ALEXANDER'S  FEAST  ;  OR,  THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

AN    ODE   FOR   ST   CECILIA's   DAY.^- 

'Twas  at  tlie  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son  :  ^ 
Aloft,  in  awful  state, 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne  : 
His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around, 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound  ; 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned. 
The  lovely  Thais  ^  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride, 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  ; 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  choir, 

With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre  : 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky. 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 

The  song  began  from  Jove, 

Who  left  his  blissful  seat  above, 

Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love  ! 

A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god  : 

Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode. 
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When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pressed  ;  .  .  . 
And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  sov'reign  of  the 

■^•orld. 
The  list'ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound  ; 
'  A  present  deity  ! '  they  shout  around  ; 
'  A  present  deity  ! '  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 

With  ravished  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung  ; 
Of  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ; 
Sound  the  trumpets  ;  beat  the  drums ! 
Flushed  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shews  his  honest  face. 
Now,  give  the  hautboys'*  breath  ;  he  comes!  he  comes  ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young. 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  : 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure  ; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure  : 
Kich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain  : 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  : 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise  ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ; 
And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied, 
Changed  his  hand,  and  checked  his  pride. 

He  chose  a  mournful  muse, 

Soft  pity  to  infuse  : 
He  sung  Darius  °  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  fate 

Fall'n,  fall'n,  fall'n,  fall'n, 
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Fairn  from  his  high  estate, 

And  welt'ring  in  his  blood  ; 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  look  the  joyless  victor  sate, 
Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  fate  below  ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move  ; 
Tor  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures,^ 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures  ; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying. 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying  ! 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause  ; 
So  love  was  crowned,  but  Music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain. 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care, 
And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again. 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  ; 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain ! 
J 
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Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder  ! 
Hark !  hark !  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head, 
As  awaked  from  the  dead, 
And,  amazed,  he  stares  around. 
'  Revenge !  revenge  ! '  Timotheus  cries  ; 
'  See  the  Furies  arise  ; 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear  ! 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes ! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 
These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain. 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  : 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high  ! 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods ! ' 
The  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau,''  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy.^ 


Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow, 
While  organs  yet  were  mute, 

Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 

Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  befora 
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Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown  : 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies  ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 


1  St    Cecilia's  Day.      St   Cecilia  is  the 

patroness  of  music,  and  the  fes- 
tival of  her  votaries  takes  place  on 
the  22d  of  November. 

2  rinlip's  warlike  son.      Alexander  the 

Great  was  the  son  of  Philip  II.  of 
ilacedon.  He  succeeded  his 
father  when  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  during  the  remaining  twelve 
years  of  his  life  carried  the  arms 
of  conquest  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  then  known  world. 

s  The  lovely  Thais.  A  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Athenian  woman 
who  accompanied  Alexander  in 
his  ex-pedition  into  Asia. 

*  Hautboys,  wind-instruments  resem- 
bling flutes. 

5  He  sung  Darius.     Darius  v.as  the  last 


Dnjden, 


king  of  the  Persians,  and  was 
defeated  by  Alexander  near  Issus, 
an  ancient  city  in  the  S.E.  of 
Cilicia  (333  B.C.). 

^  Lydiaa  measures,  one  of  the  modes 
of  Greek  music. 

"  Flambeau,  a  torch. 

3  And,  Uke  another  Helen,  fired  another 
Troy.  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus, 
king  of  Sparta,  was  carried  off  by 
Paris,  a  prince  of  Troy.  The 
Grecian  chiefs  leagued  with  Mene- 
laus to  recover  her.  After  a  siege 
of  ten  years,  Troy  was  taken  and 
burned  by  the  Greeks.  Thais  is 
said  to  have  incited  Alexander  to 
burn  the  palace  of  the  Persian 
kings  ;  and  thus  resembled  Helen, 
who  caused  the  burning  of  Troy. 


THE    ARMADA.i 

Attend  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise  : 
I  sing  of  the  thrice-famous  deeds  she  wrought  in  ancient  days, 
When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  in  Spain.2 

It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer's  day,^ 
Tliere  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  full  sail  to  Plymouth 

Bay; 
The  crew  had  seen  Castile's  black  fleet  beyond  Aurignay's 

isle,* 
At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile. 
At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  God's  especial  grace  ; 
And  the  tall  Pinta  till  the  morn  had  held  her  close  in  chase. 
Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall ; 
The  beacon^  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecombe's  lofty  hall ; 
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Many  a  fishing  bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast ; 

And  with  loose    rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a 

post. 
With  his  white  hair  unbonneted,  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes  ; 
Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers, "^  before  him  sound  the 

drums. 
The  yeomen  "*  round  the  market-cross  make  clear  an  ample 

space. 
For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace ;  ^ 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bells, 
As  slow  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  ^  swells. 
Look  how  the  lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  cro-^m, 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down.^^ 
So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picard 

field,ii 
Bohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Ccesar's  eagle  shield. 
So  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  i-  in  wrath  he  turned  to 

bay. 
And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  claws  the  princely  hunters 

lay. 
Ho  !  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  sir  knight :  ho  !  scatter  flowers, 

fair  maids  : 
Ho !  gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute  :    ho  !  gallants,  draw  your 

blades  : 
Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously,  ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide. 
Our  glorious  semper  eadem,^^  the  banner  of  our  pride. 
The  fresh'ning  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's  massy 

fold  ; 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  scroll  of 

gold; 
Kight  sunk  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea  ; 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e'er  again  shall  be. 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford 

Bay," 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day  ; 
For  swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west,  the  warning   radiance 

spread. 
High  on  St  Michael's  Mount  it  shone  :  it  shone  on  Beachy 

Head. 
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Far  o'er  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern 

shire, 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling  points  of 

fire. 
The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar's  glittering  waves, 
The   rugged   miners   poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless 

caves  ; 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourne's  oaks,  the  fiery  herald 

flew  : 
He   roused   the   shepherds   of  Stonehenge,    the    rangers    of 

Beaulieu. 
Right   sliarp  and  quick  the  bells  all   night   rang  out  from 

Bristol  town  ; 
And  ere  the  day  three   hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton 

down. 
The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  "ate  looked  forth  into  the  niirht. 


The  bugle's  note  and   cannon's  roar  the  death-like  silence 

broke, 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  i^  woke. 
At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires  ; 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling  spires  : 
From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of 

fear, 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder 

cheer : 
And  from  the  farthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying 

feet. 
And  the  broad  streams  of  flags  and  pikes  dashed  down  each 

rousing  street ; 
And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din, 
As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in  : 
And    eastward    straight   for   wild  Blackheath   the   warlike 

errand  i^  went  ; 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  squires  of 

Kent; 
Southward  for  Surrey's  pleasant    hills    flew    these    bright 

coursers  forth ; 
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High  on  black  Hampstead's  swarthy  moor  they  started  for 

the  north  ; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired  they  bounded  still  ; 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang ;  they  sprang  from 

hill  to  hiU, 
Till  the  proud  Peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Derwent's  rocky 

dales  ; 
Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills  of  Wales ; 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely 

height ; 
Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's  crest  of 

light^: 
Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane, 
And  town  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  all  the  boundless 

plain  ; 
Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 
And  Lincoln  sped  the  message   on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of 

Trent ; 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burnt  on  Gaunt's  embattled 

pile, 
And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle. 

Macaulaij. 


iThe  Armada.  The  Spanish  fleet 
equipped  for  the  conquest  of 
England. 

-  The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  &c.  The 
treasures  of  the  New  World  were 
the  chief  source  of  Spanish  wealth 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

s  Warm  summer's  day,  19th  July  15S8. 

i  Aurignay's  isle,  Alderney,  one  of  the 
Channel  Isles — seven  miles  west 
of  Cape  La  Hogue. 

5  Beacon,  a  fire  lighted  as  a  signal  of 
danger. 

f  Halberdiers,  men  armed  with  axes. 

'  Yeomen,  freeholders,  men  of  a  rank 
inferior  to  gentrj--,  but  next  to 
them. 

8  Her  Grace,  for  Her  Majesty   Queen 

Elizabeth. 

9  Eoyal  blazon,  the  royal  arms  of  Eng- 

land. 


10  Look   how   the    lion  .  .  .  treads    the 

gay  lilies  down.  The  crest  of  Eng- 
land is  a  lion  ;  that  of  France  the 
fleur-de-lis,  or  three  white  lilies. 

11  On    that    famed    Picard    field.      The 

battle  of  Crecy  (1346),  where 
Edward  III.,  %vith  only  30,000 
men,  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  120,000  French,  Genoese, 
Bohemians,  and  Germans. 

12  At  Agincourt.     Here  Henry  V.  de- 

feated a  French  army  four  times 
as  numerous  as  his  own,  25th  Oct. 
1415. 

13  Semper  eadem,  always  the  same. 

11  From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  boTmds, 
from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay.  These 
are  the  extreme  or  nearly  the  ex- 
treme points  to  the  south,  north, 
east,  and  west  of  England. 

1^  The  royal  city,  London. 

15  Errand,  news. 
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G  I  N  E  V  E  A. 

If  thou  sTiouldst  ever  come  to  Mod'ena,* 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio  Gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini.^ 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace, 
And  numerous  fountains,  statues,  cypresses, 
Will  long  detain  thee  ;  but  before  thou  go, 
Enter  the  house — prythee,  forget  it  not — 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 
'Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth  ; 
She  sits  inclining  forward  as  to  speak, 
Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  she  said,  '  Beware  ! '   Her  vest  ^  of  gold 
Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to  foot 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp  ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls.     But  then  her  face, 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody  !— Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion. 
An  oaken  chest  half-eaten  by  the  worm. 
She  was  an  only  child  ;  from  infancy 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  sire. 
Her  mother  dying  of  the  gift  she  gave. 
That  precious  gift,  what  else  remained  to  him  ? 
The  young  Gine'vra  was  his  all  in  life  ; 
Still  as  she  grew,  for  ever  in  his  sight. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gaiety. 
Her  pranks  the  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour  ; 
And  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 
Great  was  the  joy  ;  but  at  the  bridal  feast, 
When  all  sat  down,  the  bride  was  wanting  there— 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  !     Her  father  cried, 
*  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love  ! ' 
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And  filled  his  glass  to  all  ;  but  liis  hand  shook, 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
'Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still, 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas  !  she  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  anything  be  guessed. 
But  that  she  was  not  !     Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and  forthwith 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk, 
Orsini  lived  ;  and  long  mightst  thou  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  what. 
"When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless,  then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgot, 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery. 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed  ;  and  'twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless,  as  Ginevra, 

*  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  ? ' 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said  ;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst — it  fell  ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton  ! 

And  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald-stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perished — save  a  nuptial  ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both — 

*  Ginevra.'    There,  then — had  she  found  a  grave  ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself ; 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy  ; 
When  a  spring-lock  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 
Fastened  her  down — for  ever  ! 


Rogers. 


iModena,    a   finely  situated  town  of 
Northern  Italy. 


2  Orsini,     the     name    of    a   powerful 

family  of  Modena. 

3  Vest,  robe. 
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Joseph  Addison  (1672 — 1719)  was  the  son  of  a  Wiltshire  clergyman,  and 
was  educated  chiefly  at  Charter-House  (London)  and  Oxford.  By  means 
of  poems  suited,to  the  circumstances  and  events  of  the  time,  he  raised  himself 
to  high  political  honours.  His  fame,  however,  rests  chiefly  on  his  brilliant 
essays,  which  appeared  in  the  Tatler,  Gtcardian,  and  Spectator.  The  Letter 
from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax  ;  The  Campaign ;  Cato,  a  tragedy ;  and  one 
or  two  Hymns,  are  his  best  attempts  in  poetical  literature. 

Bernard  Barton,  the  '  Quaker  Poet,'  published  a  volume  of  poetry  in 
1820.  The  success  of  this  adventure  made  him  think  of  abandoning  his  pro- 
fession (banking)  for  literature.  Charles  Lamb,  Byron,  and  others  dissuaded 
him.  He  therefore  continued  to  write  poetry  as  leisure  and  inclination  offered. 
T/ie  Widow's  Tale  ;  Devotional  Verses,  &c.,  came  from  his  pen. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  (1797)  was  bom  at  Cummington,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  at  first  a  lawyer,  but  afterwards  became  editor  of  the  New 
York  Eveni7ig  Post.  Among  his  best  pieces  are — Tlianatopsis ;  The  Ages ; 
and  The  Yellow  Violet. 

Robert  Burns  (1739—96),  a  native  of  Ayrshire— bred  to  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  ploughman— and  trained  in  the  School  of  Adversity.  This 
noble  son  of  genius  has  bequeathed  to  Scotland  as  rich  a  treasury  of  song 
as  any  nation  can  boast  of.  His  life  was  a  continuous  struggle  against  tlie 
changes  of  fortune.  His  principal  poems  are — The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night; 
Hallowe'en  :  Tain  o'  Shanier :  The  Twa  Dogs  ;  and  Tlie  Jolly  Beggars. 

Lord  Byron  (1788 — 1824). — George  Gordon  Bjtou  was  the  son  of  a  profligate 
military  officer  and  a  capricious  Scottish  lady.  Short  lyrics  composed  during 
his  school-days,  and  published  under  the  title  Ho^trs  of  Idleness,  first  made 
him  known  as  an  author.  His  trenchant  reply,  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  to  the  editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  shewed  that  a  satirist 
of  no  mean  order  had  arisen.  The  strength  of  his  genius  shines  most 
brilliantly  in   Childe  Harold;  Don   Juan;  Man/red;   Sardanapalus :    Tim 
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Bride  of  Abydos ;  Parisina;  TJie  Prisojier  of  Chillon,  &c.  The  noblest 
episode  in  his  life's  history  belongs  to  the  final  scene  of  it.  This  was  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  when  that  nation  was  struggling  to  free 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.  With  heroic  self-sacrifice  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  conflict,  and  fell  a  victim  to  fever  at  Missolonghi,  igth  April 
1824. 

Thomas  Campbell  (1777— 1844)  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  university  of  that  city  by  poetical  translations  from  the  Greek. 
He  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  law,  and  while  there  published  his  Pleasures 
of  Hope.  A  career  of  literary  fame  now  opened  up  to  him.  Campbell's  longer 
poems  are — The  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;  Gertrude  of  Wyo7ning;  and  TJieodric  : 
but  his  lyrics  are  his  masterpieces,  and  some  of  the  brightest  gems  of  English 
lyric  poetry  are  his,  such  SiS— Lord  Ullitis  Daughter;  Ye  Alariners  of 
England;  HoJienliiiden;  and  The  Battle  of  tJie  Baltic. 

Eliza  Cook  (1818).— This  favourite  poetess  is  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  Southwark.  At  an  early  age  she  became  a  contributor  to  various 
periodicals,  and  started  in  1849  the  Joteriial  which  bore  her  name.  Many 
of  her  poems  have  attained  the  highest  popularity.  Melaia  and  several  of 
her  lyrical  pieces  bear  marks  of  true  poetic  feeling. 

William  Cowper  (1731— 1800).— As  the  alternation  of  cloud  and  sunshine 
sometimes  reveals  to  us  beautiful  varieties  of  landscape,  so  the  shadows  imder 
which  the  inner  being  of  this  poet  sometimes  moved  have  given  us  a  rich 
variety  of  thought  and  feeling.  He  was  bom  at  Great  Berkhamstead,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession;  but  when  about 
to  enter  upon  the  active  discharge  of  its  duties,  his  intensely  sensitive  tempera- 
ment gave  way  to  a  form  of  insanity  which  afflicted  him  at  various  periods 
during  hfe.  TJie  Task  is  his  most  elaborate  production ;  but  Table  Talk ; 
Truth;  TJie  Progress  of  Error;  Expostulation;  Hope;  CJiarity ;  JoJin 
Gilpin,  &c.  also  display  high  genius. 

John  Dryden  (1631— 1700). — The  great  literary  champion  of  England  from 
the  Restoration  till  the  Revolution,  was  the  son  of  a  Northamptonshire  gentle- 
man. He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  his  career  of  honours  and  distinction 
began.  Every  year  brought  a  fresh  play  from  his  pen,  all  more  or  less  echoing 
the  corrupt  tone  of  the  age.  In  1668  he  succeeded  Davenant  as  Laureate. 
As  a  writer  he  is  vigorous,  learned,  and  an  acknowledged  master  of  satire 
and  criticism.  AstrcBa  Redux :  MacFlecknoe ;  Annus  Mirabilis ;  Absalom 
and  AchitopJiel :  Religio  Laid;  TJie  Hind  attd  tJie  PantJier ;  The  Medal; 
and  a  translation  of  Virgil,  are  among  his  more  important  productions. 

Mrs  Hemans  {1793— 1835).— Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Liverpool  merchant.     She  cultivated  verse-making  at  a  very   early  age ; 
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,  and  the  retirement  of  her  father  to  a  place  near  Abergele,  in  Denbighshire, 
fostered  her  poetic  genius.  Her  poetry,  especially  her  lyrical  effjtsiofis,  rapidly 
became  popular.  T/ie  Forest  Sancttiary ;  The  Vespers  of  Palermo  (a 
tragedy)  ;  and  TJie  Sceptic,  are  some  of  her  efforts  in  the  higher  kinds  of  verse. 

Robert  Herrick  (1591 — 1674),  the  most  graceful  and  melodious  of  the  lyric 
poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  for  the 
Church  at  Cambridge.  His  poems,  which  are  all  lyrical,  vary  in  subject  from 
light  amatory  to  deep  religious  sentiment.  He  died  at  Dean  Prior,  in  Devon- 
shire, of  which  he  held  the  living. 

Thomas  Kibble  Hervey  (1804 — 59),  a  native  of  Manchester,  was  for  some 
time  editor  of  the  AtheticEinn.  He  is  best  known  by  his  works  on  Modern 
Sczilpture  and  England's  Helicon. 

James  Hogg  (1770 — 1835),  the  '  Ettrick  Shepherd,*  drew  his  inspiration 
directly  from  Nature  and  the  traditionary  past.  Stories  of  Border  foray  and 
haunted  ruin,  ballads  that  had  been  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  and  rugged 
mountain  scenery,  all  conspired  to  fire  his  youthful  imagination.  He  became 
an  author  in  1801  by  the  publication  of  a  small  volume  of  Scottish  Pastorals, 
Poems,  Songs,  &c.  Scott,  whose  generous  disposition  led  him  to  assist  every 
literary  aspirant,  became  his  patron.  The  Queen's  IVake ;  The  Pilgrims  of 
the  Sun;  Madoc  of  the  Moor ;  and  The  Mo2intai7i  Bard,  embrace  some  of 
his  best  pieces. 

John  Home  (1722— 180S)  was  the  son  of  a  Leith  town-clerk,  and  while  a 
student,  was  captured  by  the  rebels  in  1745,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Doune.  He  became  minister  of  the  Scottish  church  at  Athelstaneford ;  but, 
for  writing  his  famous  play  Douglas,  the  presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member 
persecuted  him  so  bitterly  that  he  had  to  resign  his  charge.  Lord  Bute 
afterwards  procured  for  him  a  sinecure  office  and  a  pension. 

Thomas  Hood  (1798 — 1845). — This  humorous  and  charming  poet  was  born 
in  London,  and  began  his  literary  career  by  contributing  to  a  Dundee 
periodical.  Seriousness  and  genuine  depth  of  feeling  are  constantly  inter- 
mingled with  the  lighter  strains  in  which  his  sportive  muse  revelled.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  The  Song  of  tJie  Shirt;  The  Bridge  of 
Sighs :  and  Tlte  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram. 

Leigh  Hunt  {1784 — 1859),  essayist  and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Southgate, 
in  Middlesex.  Charles  Lamb  and  Coleridge  were  his  companions  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  London.  On  leaving  this,  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  War 
Office.  With  his  brother  John,  he  started  the  Examiner  in  1808.  The  senti- 
ments of  this  journal  thrice  exposed  the  brothers  to  charges  of  libel.  Two 
years'  imprisonment  for  the  third  offence  furnished  him  with  leisure  enough 
to  write  his  beautiful  Story  of  Rimini;  The  Descent  of  Liberty ;  and  The 
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Feast  of  the  Poets.     His  other  chief  poems  are    The  Legend  of  Florence 
and  The  Palfrey,  a  love-story  of  old  times. 

John  Keats  (1795—1820)  is  one  of  the  many  fine  poets  whose  voice  had 
been  hushed  in  the  silence  of  death  before  the  world  learned  to  appreciate 
its  inspired  utterances.  He  gave  early  and  ample  promise  of  a  rich  imagina- 
tion, and  had  already  contributed  to  literature  some  brilliant  proofs  of  his 
genius,  when  consumption  cut  him  off  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Endymion  (a 
poetic  romance)  ;  Hyperion  ;  The  Eve  of  St  Ag7ies  ;  Lamia  ;  and  Isabella  (a 
story  from  Boccaccio),  are  his  longest  and  most  elaborate  pieces. 

Thomas  Knox  (1818),  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  has  become  honourably 
known  as  one  of  those  who  seek  by  all  moral  and  social  influences  to  raise 
the  masses.  Especially  has  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  as  a  promoter  of 
education  and  temperance.  His  name  is  associated  with  the  reform  of  the 
Edinburgh  educational  hospitals,  and  their  conversion  into  public  schools  known 
as  the  Merchant  Company's  Schools. 

John  Gibson  Lockhart  (1794— 1854),  born  at  Cambusnethan,  in  Lanark- 
shire, and  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  is  best  known  as 
the  biographer  of  his  father-in-law.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  As  a  novelist,  essayist, 
and  critic,  his  name  occupies  a  prominent  place.  His  Spanish  Ballads  are 
polished  and  vigorous. 

John  Logan  (1748—88),  a  native  of  Soutra,  in  East  Lothian,  studied  for 
the  Church,  and  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  South  Leith,  but  demitted 
his  charge  in  1786,  on  account  of  intemperate  habits.  His  chief  produc- 
tions are  Runnyinede ;  TJie  Country  in  Autiuttn ;  and  some  Scriptural 
Paraphrases. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (1807),  a  native  of  Portland,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  has  occupied  for  many  years  a  high  place  among  living  poets. 
His  poetry  has  won  the  hearts  of  English  readers  everywhere  by  its  purity  and 
loftiness  of  tone,  more  than  by  any  richness  of  imagery  or  sublimity  of  concep- 
tion. He  was  appointed,  in  1835,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Belles- 
lettres  in  Harvard  College.  His  more  elaborate  pieces  are — The  Golden 
Legend;  The  Spanish  Student;  Hiawatha :  Evangeline;  The  Cotirtship 
of  Miles  Standish.  Lyrics  of  high  merit  are  also  to  be  found  in  Voices  of 
the  Night  and  Poems  on  Slavery. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulav  (1800 — 59),  the  celebrated  historian, 
essayist,  and  critic,  appears  on  the  roll  of  poets  as  the  author  of  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome;  The  Armada;  The  Battle  of  Ivry  ;  and  other  pieces  political 
and  moral.  His  poetry,  like  his  History,  is  clear,  simple,  and  vigorous.  He 
was  bom  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  but  was    of  Scottish  descent. 
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Kis  career  at  Cambridge  was    crowned  with  honours  ;    and  In  1857  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  in  consideration  of  his  great  literary  merits. 

Charles  Mackay  (1814).— This  genial  writer  is  a  native  of  Perth.  He  first 
appeared  as  an  author  in  1834  by  the  publication  of  a  small  volume  of  Poems. 
From  that  time  he  became  a  journalist,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He 
has  produced  several  works  of  real  merit;  such  SiS— The  Hope  of  the  World : 
Voices  from  the  Crowd  ;  Voices  from  tJie  Motoitains  ;  Town  Lyrics  ;  Egeria  : 
A  Man's  Heart,  &c.  The  University  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  1846. 

Norman  Macleod  (1812—72). — This  eloquent  preacher  and  able  writer 
was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Universities,  and  in  Germany.  After 
filling  some  minor  charges,  he  became  minister  of  the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow. 
His  active  benevolence  and  fluent  pen  were  indefatigable.  Besides  the  thorough 
discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  he  found  time  to  cultivate  his  poetical  tastes. 
He  was  the  original  editor  of  Good  Words,  and  furnished  for  it  such  admir- 
able tales  as  The  Old  Lieittenant  and  his  Son  ;    Wee  Davie  ;  &c. 

Thom.a.s  Moore  (1779 — 1852). — This  brilliant  and  facetious  poet  was  the 
son  of  a  Dublin  merchant.  After  attending  the  university  of  his  native  city,  he 
went  to  London  to  study  law.  His  recently  published  translation  of  Anacreon, 
his  bright  talents,  cheerful  disposition,  and  native  wit,  soon  elevated  him  to  the 
society  of  the  highest  circles.  But  adversity  crossed  his  path,  and  rendered  the 
steady  use  of  his  pen  imperative.  On  the  Irish  Melodies  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
They  are  sparkhng  ebullitions  of  genius,  warmed  and  stimulated  by  the  Impulses 
of  the  strongest  and  tenderest  feelings.  Other  pieces  of  considerable  merit  are 
Lalla  Rookh  and  Loves  oftJte  Angels. 

Mrs  Opie  (1769— 1853). — Amelia  Alderson,  the  novelist,  was  born  at 
Norwich.  She  became,  in  1798,  the  wife  of  John  Opie,  the  celebrated  artist. 
This  union  of  poetry  and  painting  was  productive  on  both  sides  of  several 
works  of  considerable  merit.  She  died  in  1853,  having  survived  her  husband 
forty-six  years. 

Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 1744)  was  the  son  of  a  London  linen-merchant. 
From  infancy  he  was  of  a  deUcate  constitution,  and  received  on  that  account 
an  education  limited  and  irregular.  He  began  to  write  poetry  when  very 
young,  and  scrutinised  his  lines  so  carefully  that  he  became  master  of  a  style 
polished  and  elegant  beyond  that  of  his  predecessors.  Among  his  productions 
the  principal  are—  The  Llessiah  ;  Windsor  Forest ;  Essay  on  Criticism  ;  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  T/ie  Teviple  of  Fame;  An  Essay  on  Man;  The 
Dunciad;  and  a  translation  oi  Homer, 

Samuel  Rogers  (1763— 1855).— For  strict  regard  to  the  purity  and  elegance 
of  his  poetry,  and  patient  industry  to  gain  that  end,  few  writers  can  be  placed 
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before  this  London  banker.  When  diligent  attention  to  his  profession  had 
earned  for  him  a  competent  livelihood,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
the  culture  and  gratification  of  his  poetical  tastes,  and  to  the  benevolent  encour- 
agement of  all  whom  necessity  or  inclination  impelled  to  literary  pursuits.  The 
best  of  his  poems  are — TJie  Pleastires  of  Metnory  ;  Human  Life;  and  Italy. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  {1771 — 1832). — Among  the  brilliant  intellects  that 
thronged  the  Scottish  capital  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  none 
enjoyed  a  wider  reputation  than  that  which  gave  to  the  world  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Mi7istrel:'Marmio7i;  Lady  of  the  Lake;  and  the  Waverley  Novels. 
Walter  Scott  was  the  son  of  an  Edinburgh  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  High  School  and  university  of  his  native  city.  He  also 
entered  the  legal  profession ;  and  became  Sheriff-depute  of  Selkirkshire,  the 
duties  of  which  office  afforded  him  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  congenial 
pursuits. 

William  Shakspeare  (1564— 1616;  — England's,  perhaps  the  world's, 
greatest  poet — was  bom  at  Stratford- on- A  von.  After  spending  there  a  some- 
what erratic  youth,  he  went  to  London,  and  found  employment  in  one  of  the 
metropolitan  theatres.  ^Vhat  this  employment  was,  has  never  been  clearly 
made  out ;  but  having  obtained  an  entrance,  he  soon  rose  through  the  various 
grades  of  promotion,  imtil  he  became  a  shareholder  of  the  '  Globe,'  and  wealthy 
enough  to  purchase  a  house  and  land  in  his  native  town.  Thither  he  retired 
in  1612,  after  twenty-six  years  of  brilliant  theatrical  Ufe.  He  enjoyed  this 
retirement  for  only  four  years.  The  plays  he  has  left  behind  him  are  thirty- 
seven  in  number,  and  contain  the  grandest  array  of  ideal  creations  ever  pro- 
duced by  any  single  human  intellect.  His  other  poems  are — Veiizts  and 
Adonis;  Liicrece ;  A  Lover's  Complaint ;  and  T/ie  Passiojiate  Pilgrim. 

Hexry  Kirk  White  (1785— 1806)  was  bom  at  Nottingham.  His  father 
was  a  butcher ;  but  the  young  poet,  after  attempting  the  same  trade  and  like- 
wise that  of  weaving,  found  more  congenial  employment  in  an  attorney's  office. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  published  a  volume, of  Poems,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  university  education.  Generous  patrons, 
especially  Southey,  read  his  productions,  and  gave  him  encouragement.  He 
was  rapidly  gaining  distinction  at  Cambridge,  when  death  cut  him  off  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one.     Chief  poems,  Clifton  Grove  and  TJie  Christiad. 

John  Wilson  {1785— 1854)  was  the  son  of  a  Paisley  manufacturer.  After 
studying  at  Oxford,  he  settled  down  among  the  Westmoreland  lakes,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  companionship  and  imbibed  the  poetical  tastes  of  Wordsworth. 
On  the  death  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University.  His  writings  are  rich  with  the  exuberant 
fancy  of  the  poet,  and  the  fervid  eloquence  of  the  orator.     He  is  best  known  by 
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his  prose  writings — Nodes  Avihrosia7ieB  ;  Lights  and  SJiadows  of  Scottish  Life  ; 
and  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay.  In  poetry,  The  Isle  of  Paints  and  The 
City  oftJie  Plagiie  are  his  chief  effusions. 

Rev.  Charles  Wolfe  (1791 — 1823)  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  became  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
this  beautiful  Ode,  but  other  pieces  of  merit  came  from  his  pen. 

William  Wordsworth  (1770— 1S50). — Artificial  forms  and  conventional 
phrases  had  almost  reduced  English  poetry  to  a  heap  of  dry  bones,  when 
Wordsworth  came  forward  and  again  imbued  it  with  life.  Bom  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  in  Cumberland,  he  early  learned  to  draw  his  inspiration  from  the  great 
Book  of  Nature  alone.  Nature  he  loved  as  a  personal  being — as  a  living  thing 
whose  great  thoughts  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  man.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  freshness  and  simplicity,  enriched  by  a  vein  of  pure  philosophy, 
characterise  all  his  works.  He  was  appointed  stamp-distributer  for  West- 
moreland, an  office  which  he  held  for  thirty  j^ears.  On  the  death  of  Southey, 
he  became  Poet-laureate,  and  continued  the  guiding  star  of  polite  literature 
till  his  death  on  23d  April  1850. 


Edinburgh  : 
Printed  by  W.  &  R.  Chambers. 


CHAMBERS'S  EDUCATIONAL  COURSE. 

STANDARD  READING-BOOKS,  Illustrated.           s.  d. 

Alphabet  Sheet,  on  strong  board 0  6 

Infant  School  Reading-Sheets.     In  14  sheets each  0  1 

Primer,  Part  I.  sewed,  IM.;  also  in  Ump  cloth 0  2| 

Primer,  Part  II ; 0  3 

Pirst  Standard  Reading-Book 0  6 

Second  Standard  Reading-Book 0  8 

Third  Standard  Reading-Book 1  0 

Pourth  Standard  Reading-Book 1  2 

Fifth  Standard  Reading-Book 1  4 

Answers  to  the  Arithmetical  Exercises  in  the  Standards    ...     06 

Select  Poetry  for  Standard  IV 1  0 

Short  Stories,  for  Standard  V,,  First  and  Second  Series... each  1  0 

Literary  Reader,  for  Standard  VI 1  6 

NATIONAL  READING-BOOKS,  Illustrated. 

National  Reading-Sheets.     In  16  sheets each  0  1 

16  Sheets  on  8  boards "06 

National  Primer,  Step  I.  Id. ;  also  in  large  type,  l.^d. ;  Step  11.  0  3 

Pirst  National  Reading-Book T. 0  6 

Second  National  Reading-Book 0  8 

Third  National  Reading-Book 1  0 

Ponrth  National  Reading-Book 1  6 

Pifth  National  Reading-Book 2  0 

Sixth  National  Reading-Book , 2  6 

Girls'  Reading-Book,  in  three  parts,  each  6d.;  in  one  vol 1  6 

ENGLISH. 

First  Book  of  Reading,  s(!,i<ced 0  \\ 

Second  Book  of  Reading,  ./      0  3 

Simple  Lessons  in  Reading 0  8 

Rudiments  of  Knowledge 0    8 

Lesson  Book  of  Common  Things  and  Ordinaiy  Conduct 0  8 

Spelling  Book,  in  three  parts,  l^d.  6d.  and  6d.;  also  in  1  vol...  1  0 

Spelling  Vocabulary 0  6 

Moral  Class-Book 1  6 

Composition,  Introduction  to,  stiff  wrapper,  4d. ;  cloth 0  6 

Granmiar,  Introduction  to 0  6 

Grammar  and  Composition 1  6 

Narrative  English  Grammar,  sewed,  4d. ;  cloth 0  6 

Practical  English  Grammar 1  0 

Etymology,  Exercises  on 2  0 

Elocution,  Principles  of 2  6 

History  of  English  Language  and  Literature 2  0 

Etymological  English  Dictionary 4  0 

P,ules  for  Paraphrasing 0  4' 

Synthetical  Structure  of  Sentences 0  6 

Friendly  Advice  to  Pupil-teachers ....0  4 

Readings  in  English  Prose 2  0 

Poetry 2  0 

• Literature 3  6 

Glass-book  of  Science  and  Literature 3  0 

JKindness  to  Animals 1  6 


CHAMBERS'S  EDUCATIONAL  COJJRSE-contmued. 

WEITIXG  AXD  DRAWING.  s.  d. 

Post  Copy-Books,  in  15  Nos eadi  0    6 

Foolscap  Copv-Books,  in  14  Nos "02 

Copy  Lines,  Xos.  1  to  12 «     0    4 

Graduated  Writing-Sheets,  Nos.  1  to  15 »      0    2 

Treeliand  Drawing.     First  Grade — Elementary 1    0 

II         n      — Advanced 1    0 

Second  Grade 2  0 

First  Book  of  DraTnng,  Is.;  or  in  two  parts,  sewed. each  0  4 

Second  Book  of  Drawing 1  0 

Drawing  Books,  Progressive,  in  18  Books,  sewed each  1  6 

Mechanical  Drawing,  in  3  Books,  sezfec^ »      1  6 

Arclutectnral  Drawing,  in  3  Books,  n     «      2  0 

Isonietrical  Drawing,  ia  2  Books,       n     •      2  0 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geographical  Primer 0  6 

Standard  Geogi-aphy,  in  4  parts,  2d.  each ;  cloth,  3d. ;  in  1  vol.  1  0 

England,  Geogi'aphical  Text-Book  of 0  9 

Scotland,  Standard  Geography  of,  with  Map 0  4 

Scripture  Geography,  Text-Book  of 0  10 

Elements  of  Physical  Geography 1  0 

Standard  Physical  Geography,  3d, ;  cloth 0  4 

Outline  Maps,  16  in  a  wrapper 1  6 

Or  separately,  foho,  2d. ;  quarto,  Id.  each. 
LAEGE  SCHOOL-EOOM  MAPS  (5  ft.  2  in.  long,  by  4  ft. 

6  in.  broad),  nine,  each  mounted  (or  varnished,  2s.  extra),  12  0 

The  Hemispheres,  mounted  (or  varnished,  2s.  extra) 18  0 

School  WaU-Map  of  the  World. £1    1  0 

Atlas  of  Europe,  containing  13  quarto  Maps 0  6 

Sixpenny  Atlas,  consisting  of  16  octavo  Maps. 0  6 

Primer  Atlas,  consisting  of  9  quarto  Maps 2  6 

' with  an  additional  Map  of  India 3  0 

School  Atlas,  consisting  of  32  quarto  and  2  folio  Maps 5  0 

HISTORY. 

Ancient  History 2  6 

Medieval  History 3  0 

Modem  History 3  6 

History  of  Ancient  Greece 2  6 

History  of  Rome 2  6 

History  of  the  British  Empire _. 2  0 

English  History,  Leading  Events  in 1  6 

Or,  Part  I.  6d. ;  Part  IL  Is. 

History  of  Scotland 1  6 

Questions  and  Answers  on  British  History. 1  0 

France,  its  History  and  Revolutions  [School  Edition) 2  6 

Biography,  Exemplary  and  Instructive 2  0 

Historical  Questions,  with  Answers 2  6 

Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Questions,  with  Answers ^  4  6 


CHAMBERS'S  EDUCATIONAL  COVRBE-continued. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  IMATHEMATICS.  ^^^^^  cioi/t. 
Arithmetical  Exercises,  by  JoHi^  S.  Mackay,  M.A. —    j.  d.      s.   d. 

Paet    I.  The  Simple  Rules 0  1^      0  2.^- 

n.  Compound  Rules  (Money) 0  ll       0  2.^ 

in.  Compound  Rules  (Weights  &  Measures) 0  \h       0  Ik 

IV.  Practice,  BUls  of  Parcels,  &c 0  li       0  21 

V.  Proportion  (fcYulgar  &  Decimal  Fractions.  .0    4      0    5 

The  above  Five  Parts  iii  One  Yolume,  Is. ;  Answers  to 0    6 

Aiithmetical  Exercises,  by  J.  S.  Mackay,  M.A.     Adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Scotch  Code.  Standards  I.  II.  III. 

each  Igd. ;  Answers  to 0    3 

Tables  of  the  Metric  System,  on  large  waU.  sheet 0    8 

Arithmetic,  Introduction  to 1    0 

Advanced  Treatise,  2s.;       Key  to 2    0 

National  Arithmetical  Test  Cards.     Six  Packets.    Price  9d. 

each  in  paper  cover  ;  in  cloth  case 1  0 

Standard  Arithmetical  Test  Cards.     Six  Packets each  0  6 

Middle-class         h  »  n  m      0  6 

Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry 1  6 

by  Single  Entry 1  0 

■ two  Pculed  Paper  Books  for  Single  Entiy,  sewed  1  3 

two  Rtded  Paper  Books  for  Double  Entry,     »       1  3 

Transactions  in,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry....  0  6 

Questions  in  Book-keeping,  with  Answers 1  6 

Farm  Book-keeping sewed  0  6 

Standard  Algebra,  Part  L  3d.;  Part  II.  3d.;  Part  IIL  6d.; 

or  in  1  vol.,  Is. ;       Answers 0  6 

Algebra,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  2s.  6d.;       Key  to 2  6 

Exercises  and  Problems  in  Algebra,  with  Answers 2  0 

without  Answers 1  0 

Plane  Geometry,  seit'ec?.  Is. ;  cZofA,  Is.  6d. ;      Key. 2  0 

Explicit  Euclid,  2s. ;      Key 2  0 

^ Books  I.  and  II.  4d. ;  Books  IIL  and  IV 0  4 

Geometrical  Chart — measuring  3  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  4  in. 2  6 

Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 1  6 

Mensuration  of  Lines,  Surf  aces,  and  Volumes 1  6 

Exercises  on  Mensuration,  forming  Key  to  Mensuration 2  0 

Practical  Mathematics,  3s.  6d. ;       Key. 3  6 

Mathematical  Tables 3  6 

Trigometrical  Tables 1  6 

Science  Manuals—  SCIENCE. 

Animal  Physiology,  by  Professor  M'Kendrick 1    6 

Astronomy,  by  A.  Findlater,  LL.D 0  10 

Chemistry,  by  Professor  Crum  Brown 1    0 

Geology,  by  James  Geikie,  LL.D 1    0 

Historical  Geology,  by  James  Geikie,  LL.D 1    0 

Language,  by  A.  Findlater,  LL.D 0  10 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  by  J.  Cook,  M.A 1    0 

Mythology,  by  A  S.  Murray,  British  Museum 1    0 

Sound,  by  John  Cook,  M.A 1    0 

Zoology,  by  Andrew  "Wilson,  Ph.D 1    6 


CHAMBERS'S  EDUCATIONAL  COJJUSE— continued. 

SCIENCE— continned.  s.  d. 

Introduction  to  the  Sciences 1     0 

laws  of  Matter  and  Motion 0  10 

Mechanics ' 1    0 

Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics 0  10 

Scientific  Reader 2    0 

Practical  Chemistry,  by  Dr  S.  Macadam 2    6 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  Professor  Wilson 4    0 

Zoology. 2    6 

Animal  Physiology 1     6 

Standard  Animal  Physiology,  Pt.  I.  2d. ;  Pt.  H.  6d. ;  or  in  1  voL  0    9 

Vegetable  Physiology 1     6 

Political  Economy 1     6 

Miscellaneous  Questions,  with  Answers 2    6 

Electricity,  by  Dr  Ferguson 3    6 

Scientific  Charts — 

Sheet  1.  Matter  and  Motion,  Is,  6d. ;  2  &  3,  Mechanics,  each  1     6 
Each  sheet  mounted  on  rollers,  4s.  6d. ;  varnished 5    6 

LATIN. 

Ruddiman's  Latin  Eudiments 0  10 

Latin  Grammar,  Elementary,  2s, ;       Advanced  Grammar 4  0 

Latin  Exercises,  Elementary,  Is.  6d. ;       Advanced  Exercises...  2  6 

Key  to  Advanced  Latin  Exercises 2  0 

Phaedrus's  Fables 1  6 

Nepos 2  0 

Caesar 2  6 

SaUust 1  6 

Quintus  Curtius 3  0 

Ovid. 3  0 

Horace 3  0 

Virgil— BucoHcs,  and  ^neid  L  to  VI 3  0 

iEneid,  Book  VIL  3d. ;  Book  IX 0  3 

Livy 3  0 

Latin  Dictionary 6  0 

Latin-English  Part :  English -Latin  Part each  3  6 

GEEMAN. 

First  German  Eeading-Book 1  6 

Second  German  Eeadmg-Book 2  6 

German  Grammar,  Elementary,  Is,  Cd. ;  Advanced  Grammar,.  3  0 

English- German  Phrase-book 1  6 

German  Dictionary,  German  and  English 6  0 

German-English  Part 3  6 

English-German  Part 3  6 

Dictionary  of  German  Sjmonyms 1  6 


MINOE  EDUCATIONAL  COUESE. 

1.  Introduction  to  Eeading...l^d.  j  4.  Grammatical  Primer Igd. 

2.  Eeading  Lessons l.-,d.  I  5,  Outlines  of  Geography l^d. 

3.  Arithmetical  Primer l^d.  ;  6,  History l^d. 

Answers  to  do Id.    i   Or  in  1  Vol.  {Without  Answers),   Is. 
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